









Get the Tractor Tires 
MOST FARMERS BUY 





“The ONLY TIRES With An UNBROKEN 
CENTER And A CLEAN-BITING TREAD“ 


Says *Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 
‘THE Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the only tire made that does all 
the things you want a tractor tire to do — it gives you extra traction 
to start with, and cleans itself so thoroughly that this extra traction is 
maintained in all soil conditions. 
1. THEY CLEAN BETTER .. . because continuous traction bars cannot 
collect trash. An unbroken center eliminates the exposed ends of 
unjoined bars, which pick up trash and mud. Continuous traction 
bars are free of trash catchers and remain clean. 


2. THEY DO MORE WORK .. . because up to 215 EXTRA inches of 
traction bar length per tractor gives you a full width traction bite 
and eliminates those open spaces which cause traction leaks and 
allow ordinary tires to slip and spin. 

3. THEY LAST LONGER . . . because wear is more evenly distributed. 
EXTRA traction bar length means each traction bar is exposed to 
less wear. Patented Triple-Braced bars cannot wobble and waste 
precious rubber. 

If you need new tractor tires, let your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 

help you obtain a rationing certificate. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speake, Monday Evenings, N.B.C. 


Haas Firestone 


vial © ROUND GRIP TIRES 
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Planes, tanks, ships, guns — all are important — In the important work of pest control more 


but first are the fruits of the field, tree and vine. _ than two dozen highly effective, thoroughly eco- 

For the protection of food crops du Pont pro- nomical insecticides and fungicides are offered 
vides tested products to improve, to increase, by du Pont. Here, for your most common prob- 
to assure the yield ...to reduce waste. lems, are a noteworthy group. 
GRASSELLI* & NuREXFORM* SULFORON* COPPER-A 

LEAD ARSENATE WETTABLE SULFUR COMPOUND 

Effective undera wide rangeof Micro-fine. Mixes readily, compat- Effective and safe on many 
conditions. Uniform strength, ible with arsenicals. Wide cover- crops sensitive to Bordeaux. 
easy to mix, good suspension in ing, non-injurious to foliage. Use Mixes easily with water. Can 
tank. Works well through lines. as Spray or dust. also be dusted. 
The men at the front, the men in the factory... the right time. Follow Federal and State recom- 
all the nation looks to you for food and more food. mendations—buy wisely. Buy Du Pont. Grasselli 
In the vital matter of crop protection, use mate- | Chemicals Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours 


ials of best quality, use the right amount, at & Co., (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


QU POND 


R€e.U.5. pat OFF 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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DOUBLE-DECK HORTICULTURE 


By T. J. TALBERT 
President, American Pomological Society 


Commercial fruit growers generally will agree that diversified produc- 
tion, which will aid our country and her allies in securing the foods so vitally 
needed on both the battle front and the home front, must be pushed forward 
aggressively. 

In double-deck fruit growing the producer usually can determine without 
difficulty what crop, or crops, may be marketed to best advantage, and what 
kinds are best suited to his conditions. The intercrops should fit into the par- 
ticular type of orchard culture with the least disadvantages. It is obvious that 
selections should be made from crops which may prove most profitable under 
existing conditions. These may be strawberries, bush fruits, vegetables, sweet 
corn, and field corn. However, in old orchards which are planted closely and 
where the soil is shaded extensively and fully occupied. by tree roots, cropping 
between the rows may not be worthwhile. Young orchards with rather wide 
tree-spacing naturally will lend themselves best to intercropping, or to double- 
deck horticulture. 

Moreover, until fruit trees come into bearing, it generally is advisable to 
cultivate the soil. Vegetables and truck crops often may be grown successfully 
between the rows for several years, or until the soil and space above ground 
are occupied. Thereafter, the planting may be maintained by mulching and 
fertilizing, or by allowing grass to grow between the rows and by supplying 
fertilizers as needed for good growth and fruiting. 

For example, in some sections where tomato canneries exist, tomatoes— 
a valuable wartime crop—might be grown successfully and’ profitably in young 
orchards, particularly, without material damage or injury to the trees. The same 
may be done with cabbage, beans, melons, pumpkins, corn, etc. 

Other crops, like strawberries and bush fruits, may be grown between the 
tree rows and in vacant areas where trees have been removed. With straw- 
berries, cultivation should not extend too late in the season because of the 
danger of inducing late tree growth that might be subject to injury by winter 
cold. Bush fruits should be spaced properly and given a type of culture, also 
good for the trees. 

Until the ground is shaded and fully occupied by tree roots, crop growing 
between the tree rows, if performed properly, may not interfere seriously with 
the growth and development of the trees. It is advisable to leave a rather wide 
space for the tree row and to give the trees special attention in hoeing and 
weeding. 

Recent investigations at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
showed that field corn grown between the rows of trees gave better results in 
tree growth than clean cultivation and cover crops for the first four years 
after planting. 

Double-deck horticulture, as herein described, may have an important 
place in many commercial fruit growing enterprises, particularly during this 
war, and producers may find it both valuable and helpful in building up the 
war food supply. 
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“MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS 
ian triee 


IX CHIEF aim of the new special 


elELihiletshilol ame dalclactlaMesicl clonal d= 
ice has ordered men 38 to 45 years 


ito regular classification, is to in- 


e men over 38 to go into farming 


ruit growing. 
order provides that any man 
over 38 who now farms, or who takes 
up farming bv May |, shall be reclassi- 
fied promptly into the farm deferment 
classes, 2-C if single and 3-C if mar- 
raisye| if he meets it. fob dalsia laubelsie 

cal-dabame 0 T-] halet-batelary 

The order did not make it clear 
whether it would be too late after May 
| for a man over 38 to get a farm job 
and a farm deferment. The apparently 
Manistee Kotennllabicinslaletswn a-1-tie dat hamal-Merolt lo] ahi 
to do it by that date which is roughly 
the beginning of the heaviest season of 
farm work. 

Four other new Selective Service 
regulations were issued, also designed 
to keep agricultural workers on the 
farm. They provide: 

When a man is granted deferment 
for farm work, local boards must keep 
him deferred. If this makes the local 
board unable.to meet its quota for the 
armed services, the military call should 
elem cham laniiiicte R 

Any man with farming experience 
now in other work is to get laealciane (oe 
ferment if he returns to farming before 
he is notified to appear for induction. 

A farm worker in danger of losing 
his deferment through failure to meet 
production requirements must be re- 
ferred to fhe County Farm War Board 
and 30 days must be allowed for his 
placement in another farm job. 2efore 
he can be drafted. 

County farm boards may request the 


(Continued on page 4) 











NATIONWIDE NEWS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


deferment of farm workers, or appeal 
draft board rulings if the worker him- 
self, or his employer, does not act. 


* 


Between a half million and 
650,000 Victory Farm Volunteers 
will be recruited from non-farm 
youth for work on farms and or- 
chards during the spring and sum- 
mer months, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard and the 
U. S. Office of Education have 
announced. 


These recruits will come largely 
from the Nation’s high schools. The 
Office of Education, through high 
schools and colleges, will do the 
necessary recruiting in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has asked 
State Commissioners of Education to 
appoint State Directors for the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers program in 
the schools who will, in turn, appoint 
a local advisor in each school. 

The Extension Service, through 
county Extension agents and special 
farm labor assistants, will be re- 
sponsible for determining the num- 


ber of boys and girls needed. Exten-: 


sion workers also. will familiarize 
fruit growers and farmers with de- 
tails of the program, make selections 
of the farms and orchards to receive 
Victory Farm Volunteers, and super- 
vise the relationship between the 
youth and growers. 


* 


SALE of used wheel tractors, com- 
bines, corn pickers, corn binders, or 
power-operated hay’ balers in com- 
bination with other used farm equip- 
ment or commodities has been pro- 
hibited by OPA. This action fol- 
lowed numerous complaints that 
combination sales devices were be- 
ing used to force farmers to pay 
exorbitant prices for such equipment. 

OPA reported a case in which an 
auctioneer announced that the pur- 
chaser of a cultivator would be en- 
titled to buy a tractor on which there 
was a ceiling price. This resulted in 
an exorbitant price being paid for 


the cultivator. 
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Present maximum prices for the 
1943 citrus crop will not be in- 
creased, according to further OPA 


announcements. These maximum 
prices represent the highest levels 





John: Chandler Succeeds 
Truman Nold as N. A. |. 


Secretary 
Joun CHANDLER has been ap- 


pointed to succeed Truman Nold as 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Apple Institute. This announcement 
was made after an Executive Commit- 
tee meeting, held in Washington, D. C., 
on March 20. 

The vacancy had arisen in the Wash- 
ington Office when Mr. Nold was ap- 
pointed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the position of Secretary of the 
Committee on Fruits and Vegetables 
of the Combined Food Board. 

Mr. Chandler is one of the most out- 
standing apple growers in the United 
States and his appointment meets with 
favor from growers in every fruit grow- 
ing section. 

He has been President of the New 
York and New England Apple Institute 
since 1939. He has been a member of 
the Apple Growers National Planning 
Committee since its formation, and a 
year ago he was elected Chairman of 
this organization. Since last June he 
has been Chairman of the Board of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Chandler has an extensive or- 
chard at Sterling Junction, Massachu- 
setts, and he will continue supervision 
of the orchard operations there, di- 
viding his time between his home and 
Washington. He plans to spend three 
days each week working in the offices 
of the Institute in Washington. Mr. 
Chandler will assume his new duties on 
April |. 











consistent with the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 as amended. 

It is further pointed out that pres- 
ent maximum prices for oranges and 
grapefruit represent the greatest re- 
turns to growers for any year since 
1929, and for lemons the return is 
highest since 1936. 


Propucr ION goals for various 
dried fruits set by the government 
for 1943 are as follows: 
Prunes, 205,000 tons, 15 per cent 
over the estimated 1942 production. 
Freestone peaches, 28,000 tons, a 
40 per cent increase over the esti- 


mated 1942 production. 
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Apricots, 27,500 tons, a 30 per 
cent increase. 

Raisins, 285,000 tons, an 8 per cent 
increase. 

Pears, 3,000 tons, approximately 
the same as last year’s production. 

Apples, 28,000 tons, a 50 per cent 
increase. 

These figures are to be regarded as 
the minimum tonnages required for 
the war effort. 

* 


A COMMITTEE on Food Com- 
position has been organized by the 
National Research Council’s Food 
and Nutrition Board at the request 
of the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army with Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem as Chairman. 

The Committee is enlisting the 
cooperation of Federal and State 
laboratories throughout the country 
to make the data on new products, 
processed foods, dehydrated meats, 
fruits, and vegetables available and 
active. in the war effort. The Com- 
mittee assures that such data will be 
handled with such reservations as 
should be exercised in the official 
utilization of this information by the 
Armed Services only. 


* 


Newzy appointed head of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division of the 
Food Distribution Administration, 
Washington, D.C., is Mr. Carl G. 
Wooster. 


Mr. Wooster is a resident of Union 
Hill, New York, and with his 
thorough acquaintance at first hand 
with the production problems of 
fruit and vegetable growers, he can 
be of great service to the nation by 
wisely assisting the growers who 
have problems which hamper free 
production and the distribution of 
these products. 

% 


Taree and one-half million gal- 
lons of orange concentrate will be 
wanted by WPB this year while the 
Army wants 500,000 gallons of con- 
centrated lemon juice. At the same 
time over three-million pounds of 
pectin will be required by lend-lease. 


* 


Sr ANDARDIZATION of boxes 
and baskets for the 1943 apple crop 
has been established by the WPB, 
and a priority rating of AA-3, the 
highest rating allowed a non-military 
requirement, has been assigned to 
the manufacturing of these packages. 

The new order standardizes apple 
boxes into three types only, namely : 
the Western Apple Box, 10% x 11% 
x 18; Michigan Apple Box, 11 x 
12% x 16; and the Eastern Apple 
Box, 11 x 13 x 17. These dimensions 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FourTEEN years ago the Orien- 
tal fruit moth was causing so much 
damage in the Ohio peach belt that 
growers feared their business was 
doomed. In 1929 and 1930 more 
than half of the Elberta crop was 
wormy and later varieties in some 
orchards were a total loss. Since 
peaches had long been the principal 
source of income in the area, the loss 
of the industry would have been a 
major catastrophe. 

Today many of these growers no 
longer consider the fruit moth a 
problem, and the peach crop of 1942 
was one of the most profitable they 
have produced. Extensive surveys 
in Ottawa County during each of the 
past five years have shown that at no 
time has fruit moth damage.exceeded 
8.5 per cent. One season it was only 
2.5 per cent. 

The decrease in fruit moth damage 
has been due chiefly to the activity 
of a small wasp-like insect which 
destroys fruit moth larvae. This 
parasite, known as Macrocentrus 
ancylivorus Roh., had never been 
found in northern Ohio until it was 
introduced there in 1930. That year 
more than 8,000 were released in the 
counties bordering Lake Erie. The 
parasite multiplied rapidly, and by 
1932, reductions in fruit moth dam- 
age were observed in localities where 
the earliest colonies were placed. 

During the past five years this 
parasite has been reared in great 
numbers in outdoor cages and in the 
laboratory at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Previous to 
that time many were obtained 
through cooperation with the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A total 
of 162,022 individuals has now been 
distributed in 52 Ohio counties which 
include practically all the peach pro- 
ducing regions of the State. 

During the season of 1942 alone, 
32,510 were released in 124 orchards 
in 31 counties. This work is being 


Right are cages over strawberry beds 
which are used in rearing M. ancyli- 
vorus from the strawberry leaf roller. 
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ORCHARD 
OMMANDOS 


PARASITES AT WAR 
WITH FRUIT MOTHS 


By R. B. NEISWANDER 


Assistant Entomologist 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 












































Diagram of M. ancylivorus female 

depositing egg in fruit moth larva. 
continued, and all the necessary ma- 
terials are on hand for the propaga- 
tion of parasites in1943. This method 
of insect control is well adapted to 
wartime needs because it involves no 
critical materials and no labor on 
the part of the grower. 

No doubt many localities would 
produce practically clean peaches 
this year without additional parasite 
releases, and such releases may not 
be necessary every year. It remains, 
however, for research to determine 
whether it is, or is not, necessary to 
continue the release of parasites in 
those orchards in which the parasite 
has become established. 

The Oriental fruit moth lives over 
winter as a worm or larva inside a 
tough silken cocoon located under a 
scale of bark, in a used basket, or in 
any crevice where it finds shelter. 
When warm weather appears, the 
larva transforms to a pupa inside the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Peach twigs which have been injured by fruit 
moth larvae. When feeding in twigs of this 
kind, the larvae are attacked by the parasites. 
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THE TREND IN APPLE VARIETIES 


DURING THE PAST 50 YEARS 





As indicated by the Nursery Catalogs 


By H. P. GOULD 


_ Bureau of Plant Industry, Agricultural Research Administration, U.S.D.A. 


RN annals of Horticulture in North 
America for the year 1892, Dr. L. H. 
Bailey published an inventory of ap- 
ples sold by nurserymen in North 
America that year. This inventory 
was compiled from the 95 apple cata- 
logs that had come to his desk during 
the year. It is presumed that catalogs 
from Canada as well as those from the 
United States were included. 

Dr. Bailey, in his discussion of the 
list, stated that the catalogs consulted 
didn’t include all of the nurserymen 
who grew apple trees, but they in- 
cluded the leading ones, except, per- 
haps, for some growers in the North- 
west. Regardless, the proportional 
results probably would not have been 
greatly modified had more been added. 
Concerning this inventory the com- 
piler said, “I have made no attempt 
to determine the proper names of the 
varieties, preferring to let the lists 
stand as they are in order to show the 
names which are in commercial use. 
Some varieties appear under two or 
three different names.” 

Dr. Bailey’s inventory consisted of 
878 names, including synonyms, and 
covered both apple and crab apple 
varieties. 

In 1910 the present writer reviewed 
this 1892 list for the purpose of deter- 
mining, as nearly as possible, the num- 
ber of distinct varieties included in it. 
Because of uncertainties of identifica- 
tion, the results cannot be considered 


absolutely accurate, but the list repre- . 


sents approximately 735 different ap- 
ple varieties, and 40, more-or-less, 
crab apple varieties. 

In 1910, I reviewed 100 different 
catalogs for that year for the purpose 
of listing the apple and crab apple va- 
rieties then being offered to the trade 
by nurserymen in the United States. 
These listed. 472 varieties of apples 
and 59 of crab apples, making a total 
of 531 varieties of apples and crab ap- 
ples combined. This was after the 
names as listed in the catalogs were 
brought into conformity with the code 
of Nomenclature of the American 
Pomological Society, as far as possi- 
ble, and after synonyms were elimi- 
nated. This 1910 list appears in the 
Report of the Fifteenth Annual Ses- 
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sion of the Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The catalogs were from 32 different 
states and were believed to be suff- 
ciently representative geographically 
to cover the vast majority of apple 
varieties then being propagated by the 
nurseries. 

The foregoing comments furnish a 


basis of comparison with the (near) | 


current situation. The Library of the 
U.S.D.A. for many years has made a 
systematic effort to assemble annually 
all of the nursery trade catalogs issued 
in this country, as well as many from 
foreign countries. Each catalog is 
shelf-listed and filed with the same 
care as to its preservation as any other 
pamphlet. The result is that the De- 
partment’s nursery trade catalog col- 
lection has become one of the most 
valuable, and one of the largest, of its 
kind in existence anywhere in the 
world. 

I recently have reviewed the cata- 
logs in the U.S.D.A. Library for 1940 
and 1941 in order to list the apple and 
crab apple varieties now being offered 
to the trade by the nurseries—this for 
comparison with the inventories of 
1892 and 1910 as discussed above. 
However, procedure used was not en- 
tirely comparable with that followed 
in compiling these earlier lists, though 
it is believed that the results are com- 
parable for practical purposes. The 
entire collection of catalogs for 1940 


and 1941 were separately reviewed | | 


and the different varieties recorded. It 
was my intention originally to use the 
1940 list, just 30 years after the 1910 
list, but subsequently it seemed a bet- 
ter plan to make comparisons with the 
1941 list. 

In compiling the list for 1941, va- 
rieties were recorded from 68 differ- 
ent nursery catalogs. This is not the 
complete number of catalogs in which 
apple and crab apple variety names ap- 
pear. One or two, or at least a very 
few, catalogs in a region usually con- 
tain the basic or standard varieties for 
the region. Incidentally, the catalogs 
as filed in the Department Library are 
in alphabetical sequence, which deter- 
mined the approximate order in which 

(Continued on page 16) 
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APPLE VARIETIES 


Listed in Nursery Catalogs in the 
United States in 1941 


Varieties marked thus ({) were listed 
by Downing in 1872; those designated by 
an asterisk (*) were inventoried by Dr. 
Bailey in 1892; those marked thus (§) 
were being offered to the trade in 1910. 


*Albemarle Pippin (Yellow New- 


town) 

Allington Pepping 
All Red Delicious 
All Red Jonathan 
All Red McIntosh 
§All Summer 
Alton 

Ames 

Ananas 





*§Arkansas (Mammoth Black Twig) 


*§Arkansas Black 
*§Autumn Strawberry (Late Straw- 


berry ) 


+*§ Baldwin 
§Banana (Winter Banana) 
*§$Baxter 
Beacon 
Bedford Red 
t*§Belmont 
t*§Ben Davis 
+*§ Benoni 
Bell Arp 
Black Ben 
Black Stayman 
Blaxtayman 
+*§Bledsoe 














+*§Blue Pearmain 
*§Brilliant 
Butter 


t*§Canada Reinette 

Candy 

Carlton 

Carson 
*§Charlamoft 
*§Chenango 

Close 

§Collins (Champion) 

Colora (Red York) 


Conrad 
+*§Cooper Early White (Early 
Cooper ) 
Cortland 








+*§Early Harvest 


| t*§Esopus (Spitzenburg) 
| +*§Fallawater 

| +*§Fall Pippin 

} T*§ 






§Crimson Beauty 
§Cunningham 


Dark Red Staymared 
§Delicious 
Deluxe 
Dr. Matthews 
. t*§Domine (Winter Rambo) 
Double Red Jonathan 
+*Duchess (Oldenburg) 
§Dudley 
Dunning 
+*§Dutch Mignonne 


Earlham 
§Early Cooper (Cooper Early 
White) 





+*Early Joe 
Early McIntosh 
Early Red Bird 
+*Early Red Margaret 
§Early Ripe 
Eastman 
+*English Russet 
Erickson 


§Fall Cheese 


ameuse 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Take a Leaf from the Book 
of the Good Orchardist 


Every year lime sulphur plus Black Leaf 40, two- 


sprays-in-one, is economical protection. Its effective- 
ness is good profit-insurance. No cost for applying 
when added to any of the standard sprays. Black 
Leaf 40 kills green and rosy aphis, bud-moth, 


red-bug, leafhoppers, leaf-miners and codling 





moths. It is versatile, dependable and time-tested. 


Black Leaf 40 does not harm buds or foliage. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION, INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















IN THE NEWS 


E. STUART HUBBARD 


E. Stuart Hubbard is widely known 
throughout New York State as a most 
successful and energetic fruit grower. 
His endeavors 
stretch over several 
phases of fruit 
growing of which 
each is a complete 
business in itself. 

As resident of 
Manchester Bridge, 
Poughkeepsie, he 
manages a 40, 
bushel orchard. In 
conjunction he oper- 
- ates a 75,000-bushel 
capacity commercial 
cold storage. He also 
deals in equipment 
and annually sells 
over $50,000 worth of spray material and 
fruit packages. At the Bronx Terminal 
Market in New York City he has a whole- 
sale commission house. 

In spite of all the demands of these 
businesses of which Mr. Hubbard is both 
proprietor and operator, he still has time 
to be an active Publicity Director of the 
New York-New England Apple Institute. 


* 
RORY A. COLLINS 


Rory A. Collins is a modest man, but 
he does get results and that is one answer 
to being a successful fruit grower—as he 
is. Located at Hood 
River, Oregon, he 
consistently gets 
high yields of good 
quality fruit at a 
very low growing 
cost. 

Mr. Collins does 
little pruning and 
no special cultivat- 
ing, but he believes 
thoroughly in plen- 
tiful fertilizing and 
irrigating, and he 
grows tremendous 
cover crops. . 

As a Director of 
the thirty-year old “Apple Growers Asso- 
ciation Cooperative” in Oregon, he has 
contributed much to the success of this 
association, and he firmly believes in co- 
operative movements for the fruit grow- 


ers. 
e 


DR. J. A. MUNRO 


Dr. J. A. Munro, State Entomologist 
and Chairman, Department of Entomol- 
ogy, North Dakota Agricultural College, 

_ is a good example 
of the scientist who 
devotes his life to 
the study of bees, 
beetles, bugs, but- 
terflies, and other 
insects beneficial or 
injurious to plant 
and animal life. 

Dr. Munro serves 
as Professor of En- 
tomology, Entomol- 
ogist of NDAC Ex- 
periment Station 
and collaborator for 
the USDA. 

His publications 
include bulletins and articles dealing with 
insect problems of special concern to agri- 
culture. He has been especially active in 
encouraging the development of beekeep- 
ing in North Dakota, which in 1942 pro- 
duced upwards of $237, 000 worth of honey 
and beeswax. 
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A FEW SUMMARY COMMENTS. 


ON WINTER INJURY 


With Special Reference to Peaches 


Atrioucu it is far too early 
in the season to determine the full 
extent of winter injury to fruit buds 
and trees, reports already are stag- 
gering in as to the results of excep~ 
tionally severe winter temperatures 
that were sustained in various fruit 
growing areas during the past wifter. 
As surprisingly low temperatures 
were manifested, especially during 
March, fruit growers began to be con- 
cerned seriously about their fruit 
crops, especially the peach crop. 
Several eminent authorities in dif- 
ferent states have advised AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower as to the extent of 
winter injury in various sections of 
their states insofar as it is possible 
to judge it at this time. These re- 
ports are summaried briefly here. 
Now when a full and bountiful crop 
of all kinds of fruits, as well as other 
produce, is needed to meet wartime 
food emergencies, the final and estim- 
able amount of winter injury to 
orchards throughout all the fruit pro- 
ducing regions is of vital importance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By A. F. YEAGER 
Head, Department of Horticulture 
University of New Hampshire 


[.: is somewhat too early to pass judg- 
ment on the winter. injury damage in 
this State except in one respect, and 
that is in connection with peaches. 

In view of the severe weather which 
has been experienced in New Hamp- 
shire, it is hard to believe that there 
will be any peaches in the State, or 
throughout the rest of New England. 
There has been some browning of the 
wood, but the full extent of the dam- 
age is not yet estimable. 

‘Sweet cherries, which are not a 
commercial crop in New Hampshire, 
likewise have suffered. Such trees as 
have been examined show that there 
has béen almost a complete kill of the 
blossom buds. 

It will be about a month, however, 
before we are sure just how much 
tree damage has been done, but not 
much tree damage to standard apple 
varieties is expected, excepting the 
Baldwins which produced a heavy 
crop last year. 


INDIANA 


By MONROE McCOWN 


Associate Extension Horticulturist 
Lafayette Agricultural Extension 
Service 


Aruoucu there will be a scat- 
tering of peaches in the southern part 
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of the Hoosier State, the orchards 
in the counties which border the Ohio 
River will bear the bulk of the 1943 
crop, according to reports received 
from many orchardists. 

In the northern part of the State, 
the crop was killed by temperatures, 
ranging from 15 to 22 below zero in 
January. Orchards from Muncie 
south carried a crop of live buds un- 
til the March freezes. 

In representative orchards in the 
Pocket section of southwestern Indi- 
ana, 40 per cent of the Elberta buds 
are reported still to be alive. In Floyd 
County, near New Albany, five to 
20 per cent of the Elberta buds are re- 
ported alive while Champion, Red 
Bird, Hoosier Cling, and Mountain 
Rose varieties still carry from 50 to 
80 per cent of their bud crop. Other 
reports from about 30 miles west of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, indicate that about 
40 per cent of the Elberta buds, 30 
per cent of the Hale, 60 per cent of 
Champion, and 80 per cent of Roches- 
ter buds have survived. 

In the Mitchell area of Lawrence 
County, only one to five per cent of 
the Elberta buds pulled through se- 
vere winter temperatures, but a white 
variety, known as Hobb-Haw, a very 
hardy peach, still carries a 50 per cent 
bud crop. 

Reports from throughout other sec- 
tions of Indiana indicate that, though 
there will be a light crop of peaches 
for this State, prospects are favorable 
for even more fruit in 1943 than was 
produced in 1942. 

Fairly heavy killing of buds of early 
apples and of Jonathan was reported 
in the Vincennes area and, undoubt- 
edly, this is true in other sections. The 
extent of loss for both peaches and 
apples cannot yet definitely be estab- 
lished. 


MICHIGAN 


By STANLEY JOHNSTON 
South Haven Experiment Station 


A COLD WAVE on January 19 
and 20 killed buds in peach orchards 
at the southern and southeastern ends 
of the Michigan Peach Belt. Damage 
ranged from a total loss of fruit buds 
to partial damage of various degrees. 

A second cold wave, early in March, 
concentrated more in the northern 


areas and caused injury to peach buds 


in the Grand Traverse area and north 
of Grand Rapids. It was sufficiently 
cold to kill nearly all peach buds in 
the Grand Traverse region, but com- 
paratively few peaches are grown in 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ORCHARD COMMANDOS 


(Continued from page 7) 


cocoon, and an adult moth emerges 
soon after peach blossom time. The 
newly emerged moths deposit eggs 
on peach leaves, usually on the un- 
der surface, and after a few days, 
tiny larvae appear. These larvae 
crawl to the tips of the succulent 
peach twigs and soon are concealed 
inside the twigs, where they feed 
vigorously and grow rapidly. 

In northern Ohio this life cycle is 
repeated four times during the year. 
The first two broods of larvae feed 
in peach twigs, but the third brood, 
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which usually appears just before 
Elberta peaches begin to ripen, feeds 
in peaches. The fourth brood feeds 
in late-ripening peach varieties, in 
quinces, and in apples. 

The parasite, M. ancylivorus, also 
goes through the four stages i.e. egg, 
larva, pupa, and adult. And a brood 
of adult parasites emerges at about 
the same time that a brood of fruit 
moth larvae appears. The female 
parasite, through some highly spe- 
cialized instinct, locates the tiny fruit 


moth larvae that are concealed in 
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peach twigs. With a long, needle- 
like egg laying device she deposits 
an egg inside the body of the fruit 
moth larva. The parasite egg hatches 
into a larva, which absorbs liquids 
but does not injure its host until the 
latter has become full grown and has 
formed a cocoon. Inside the cocoon, 
the parasite feeds ravenously and 
completely destroys its host. It then 
changes to a pupa, and eventually 
an adult parasite emerges from the 
fruit moth cocoon. 

The later broods of fruit moth 
larvae that feed in fruit are not at- 
tacked to any appreciable extent by 
parasites. In recent years, however, 
so many larvae of the first and sec- 
ond broods have been destroyed by 
parasites in northern Ohio that rela- 
tively few offspring are produced to 
constitute a third brood. For that 
reason the damage in Elberta and 
earlier peach varieties has been rela- 
tively light. 

Since the third brood larvae are 
not attacked by parasites, they some- 
times produce enough offspring or 
fourth brood larvae to cause trouble 
in late-ripening peach varieties. 
Where such varieties are available, 
or where peaches and apples are in- 
terplanted, the late-maturing fruit 
moth larvae frequently constitute a 
sizable hibernating population that 
harbors few parasites. Consequently 
it is well to avoid such situations 
when planning an orchard. 


It has been shown that more fruit 
moths appear in the fruit of both 
peach and apple when the two types 
of orchards adjoin. Fruit moths 
that emerge in the peach orchard 
after the fruit is harvested move to 
the apple orchard, where they pro- 
duce additional larvae for the hiber- 
nating brood. During the following 
spring the moths return to the peach 
orchard and deposit eggs on the suc- 
culent foliage. In this way, many 
newly hatched larvae that would 
have died if they had been limited 
to apple foliage survive. 

If no fruit is available after El- 
berta harvest, fruit moth larvae will 
either feed in peach twigs, where 
they are subject to attack by para- 
sites, or they will die for lack of 
food. 

Although the fruit moth is more 
commonly attacked by M. ancylivo- 
rus than by any other parasite insect, 
this parasite does not confine its ac- 
tivity to Oriental fruit moth larvae. 
It is known to attack several other 
insects, all of which have a similar 
life history. The most important of 
these alternate hosts is the straw- 
berry leaf roller, which is commonly 
used in rearing supplies of M. an- 
cylivorus for liberation. The straw- 
berry leaf roller folds the edges of a 
strawberry leaflet together and feeds 
inside the enclosure produced. It is 
thus in a position similar to that of 


(Continued on page 27) 
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OLD VINEYARDS AND ORCHARDS 
PROVE VALUE OF CONTOUR PLANTINGS 
By WARREN C. HUFF 


Extension Soil Conservationist 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A FEW early settlers brought the 
idea of contour planting to this coun- 
try, but, in our rush to make this a 
brand new world, we failed to recog- 
nize the wisdom of planting and 
farming hillsides on the ccntour. 

There are several old contour vine- 
yards on rather steep slopes in New 
York State that are thrifty and still 
very productive. One old vineyard 
near Hammondsport was planted on 
bench terraces in the late nineteenth 
century. The almost vertical riser of 
the terraces has been maintained in 
sod and the bench always has been 
cultivated. 

This vineyard is on a very steep 
slope, about 40 per cent, and the soil 
supports good wood growth and 
yields today, primarily because loss 
of fertility by erosion has been held 


to a minimum. This vineyard suf- 

fered comparatively little damage 

during the memorable central New 
(Continued on page 26) 


Above left: This is a terraced vineyard near 
Hammondsport, N. Y., planted in the late 
19th century, which is still cultivated. 


Above right: Elvira grapes on left represent 
yield from one vine in a contour vineyard. 
Those on right represent yield from one vine 
in a vineyard, planted up and down a slope. 


Right: William Clark, County Agent, and 
Erwin Concklin, Hudson Valley grower, inspect 
two-year old apple tree. This terraced orchard 
sustained heavy storms in 1939 very well. 


Below right: Up-and-down vineyards produce 
unsatisfactory yields and have relatively short 
life. Here the soil has washed down the rows. 


Below: This beautifully terraced vineyard in 
the Hudson Valley is 52 years old and still 
thrives. It is a fine example of contour planting. 
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THE Boost THAT PUTS THOUSANDS 
OF H. P. INTO ACTION .... 


At many bases, under various conditions, the starting of air- 
plane motors often presents real problems. To step up, speed 
up and conserve starting equipment, “boosters” are used, 
powered by dependable Briggs & Stratton gasoline motors. 
This is but one of many “out-of-the-ordinary’”’ applications 
_which, with scores of more familiar uses, make up a most 
impressive list of ways the armed forces are being served by 
Briggs & Stratton motors. 


As an emergency wartime 
service, we are trying to route “used” 
Briggs & Stratton motors that may 
not now be in service, into the hands 

of those who need them so badly. 


Do you know of any Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline motors 
— no matter how old — that are 
not in active service? If so, please 
write us, giving sizes, model num- 
bers, and a report as to general con- { 
dition. We will serve as a “clearing 
house” to make contacts between 
owners and prospective purchasers. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


Beat the Axis 


Invest in 
U. $. Wer Bonds 
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RATIONING OF 
PESTICIDES 


Wavy shouldn’t agricultural in- 
sectitides and fungicides be ration- 
ed? 

To many today this seems a logical 
question. Look at coffee and sugar, 
they say: why not pesticides? 

But rationing must be based on 
some standard. In butter, for ex- 
ample, it would be so many ounces 
per person per week. And why isn’t 
butter being rationed? 

The newspapers bring the answer 
from- Washington. Its substance is 
this: 

“To ration a thing—to limit each 
consumer to so many ounces a week 
—there must be enough so that each 
consumer actually can find and buy 
that many ounces. Just now there’s 
not enough butter for this if the 
ration is to be any practicable 
amount per person.” 

According to the Agricultural In- 
secticide and Fungicide Association, 
that is an unanswerable argument 
against rationing pesticides. If pesti- 
cides were rationed on any conceiv- 
able basis, no grower facing a real 
attack by insects or plant disease 
would get enough. And those for- 
tunate enough to escape would not 
need even the rations they received. 

There are important differences 
between butter and pesticides, and 
the very differences argue further 
against rationing in this field. 

There are more than enough of 
agricultural insecticides and fungi- 
cides for average needs, even though 
not enough to ration. Here is why: 

Butter is something you use every 
day. Pesticides are most vitally 
needed when insects or plant diseases 
appear—and when these emergencies 
come, they are needed in quantities 
large enough to control the pests. 
Using not enough is money thrown 
away, a total loss. 

Fire fighting is a good parallel. 
You never heard of a city rationing 
fire equipment, stationing so much 
apparatus and so many firemen in 
each block. Instead, apparatus and 
firemen are concentrated at strategic 
points, ready to rush to the places 
where fires break out. Those places 
are largely unpredictable, like plant 
pest outbreaks. 

The agricultural insecticide and 
fungicide industry has ample manu- 
facturing capacity, and in normal 
times its raw material supplies were 
not restricted. Yet, even in those 
years, taking ample and efficient care 
of agriculture, and with nothing to 
prevent free enterprise and sales 
promotion, this industry never could 
sell, nor agriculture consume, as 
much material as rationing would 
involve! 

Now, with many raw materials 
restricted, rationing is still less prac- 

tical. 
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Consider calcium arsenate. When 
the boll weevil is on the march, the 
embattled grower uses, let us say, 15 
pounds of calcium arsenate to the 


‘acre. Suppose calcium arsenate were 


rationed to provide 15 pounds for 
each of the 25,000,000 acres of cot- 
ton. That would require 375,000,000 
pounds. 

Yet, the greatest amount of cal- 
cium arsenate ever produced and 
consumed in a year was 70,000,000 
pounds. Many years’ consumption 
has run as low as 20,000,000 pounds. 
The same situation applies to other 
pesticide products. 

Suppose, in spite of this wall of 
facts, rationing still were imposed 


at a rate reduced to fit actual pro-. 


duction capacity, using all the raw 
materials that Government would 
allow. What then? 

Rationing adequately would re- 
quire up to five times the amount of 
pesticides ever produced in a single 
year. A ration to fit production, then, 
would be roughly one-fifth of stand- 
ard dosage. 

If the Northwest Coast were in- 
vaded by Japs, would you send one- 
fifth of an army and one-fifth of an 
air force to beat them off? 

Would you send one-fifth of a fire 
company to a conflagration ? 

Everyone in agriculture knows 
that nothing less than enough is 
adequate. 

And the nation’s food crops must 
be protected, this year of all years! 


° BOOKS ® 


Grow Your Own Fruit, By M. G. Kains, 
1940, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Here is a book which gives valuable in- 

formation for the home fruit grower, and 

should also prove of assistance to the small 
commercial grower. 

Practical information on all phases of 
orcharding is given by Author Kains. Full 
chapters are devoted to such subjects as 
planning and planting an orchard, the prep- 
aration of soil, training and pruning trees, 
pruning tools, general upkeep, protection 
against frost, insect and disease control, 
grafting and budding and reclaiming neg- 
lected trees. The special requirements of 
bush and cane fruits, grapes and dwarf fruit 
trees are explained in separate chapters. 

All necessary information about cultural 
needs and climatic conditions for tropical 
and subtropical fruits is also given so the 
enterprising grower who wishes to experi- 
ment with fruits not native to the United 
States will have complete directions. $3.50. 


Decipvous OrcHarps, By William Henry 
Chandler, 1942, Lea & Febiger, Philadel- 
phia. 

In the earlier chapters of this text the 
author discusses processes involved in 
growth and fruiting of trees. The work then 
describes the processes of developing and 
mature fruits, responses to climate, to root- 
stalk, to soil conditions, to nutrient and 
water deficiencies and to treatment such as 
pruning. The special characteristics of 
each deciduous orchard species are then 
discussed. Although much information ob- 
tained from orchard observations is given, 
most of the discussion is based on discover- 
ies in scientific horticulture, botany and 
APRIL, 1943 











MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


Renn isn’t it, how a real farmer’s wife can 
“make things hum”? And it’s not all in the chores 
she does—many tho they be. It’s the way she 
“‘manages,” the way she sings at her work. The way 
things brighten up when she’s around. 

It’s things like that—a lot of little things that go 
to make up the word we call morale. And morale is 
mighty important these days. 


* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 


A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance to 
any of us. And ome itiers is a lot of little things 
like this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, keep 
up the courage, make us more tolerant and understand- 
ing of one another. Little things that are 

and parcel of our own American way of life. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 

















plant and soil chemistry. 

In the arrangement of topics and in the 
discussions that follow, an effort is made to 
give the reader a detailed, orderly system 
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of knowledge about orchard trees and fruit 
that will enable him to make more intelli- 
gent usage of information gained later by 


experience or by study. $4.50. 
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TREND IN APPLE VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 8) 


they were reviewed in the present con- 
nection. 

The results of this perusal of the 
1941 catalogs gave, as listed, 269 ap- 
ple and 31 crab apple varieties. For 
purposes of record and study these 
lists appear herewith. It was found 
that a considerable number of variety 
names appeared in the 1940 catalogs 
which were not found in those for 
1941. These additional 1940 varieties 
follow the main list for 1941. 

In the following lists it will be ob- 
served that certain marks appear be- 
fore some of the names. This is be- 
cause in his 1892 list Dr. Bailey thus 
designated the variety names which 
were also in the Downing list for 
1872. This designation concerned like 
names, whether synonyms or other- 
wise. In the 1941 and supplementary 
1940 lists, I have indicated by desig- 
nating marks the varieties, as far as 
possible, which appear in the Downing 
list of 1872, the Bailey list of 1892, 
and my list of 1910. 

It is of more than passing interest 
to note that in 1941 there appeared in 
nursery catalogs in this country 70 
varieties that were listed in 1872, 103 
varieties that were in the trade in 
1910. These comparisons relate only 
to apple varieties, based on the 1941 
list. If the supplementary list for 1940 
and the crab apple lists for 1940 and 
1941 are considered, other variety 
names brought down from the earlier 
years will be noted. In the 1940 list 
there are about 36 names not in the 
list for 1910, but the majority of these 
are recently named bud mutations. 

In making the comparison between 
the 1941 list and the earlier ones, es- 
pecially the 1892 list, I have included 
in the count what were apparently the 
same varieties, even though recorded 
under different names. For instance, 
the name King (Tompkins) appears 
in the earlier list but not Tompkins 
King, the accredited name for the va- 
riety undoubtedly referred to as King 
(Tompkins). Hence, the name Tomp- 
kins King in the 1941 list is checked 
as appearing in the 1892 list because 
the same variety is unquestionably re- 
ferred to in both instances. Other sim- 
ilar cases occur. 

Some explanations are needed for 
clarification purposes here. The apple 
list for 1941 contains actually more 
than 269 names because a considerable 
number of synonyms have been in- 
serted as well as the accredited names 
of varieties. These synonyms are in 
current use in the trade. A synonym 
is indicated by underscoring, with the 
accredited name following it in paren- 
theses, thus: Albemarle Pippin (Yel- 
low Newtown). 

(Continued on page 18) 
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offered to the trade in 1910. 


Gallia Beauty 
*§Gano 
§Giant Jeniton 
Glenton 
Godfrey 
Golden Delicious 
Golden Reinette 
+*§Golden Russet 
t*§Golden Sweet 
Golden Winesap 
Goldo 
Graham Spy 
Grand Republic 
+*§Gravenstein 
Greendale 
+*§Grimes Golden 


*§Hackworth 
Haralson 
Hawkeye Greening 
Helen 

§Henry Clay 
*§Hibernal 
Hicks 
§Holland 
Hollow Log 
+*§Horse 
§Hubbard 
+*§Hubbardston 


Imperial Red York 
Improved Winesap 
*§lowa Beauty 


*Janet (probably is Ralls) 
t*§Jefferis 

§Jewel Winter 

Joan 

Johnson Street 

Jonared 
t*§ Jonathan 


*§Kansas Queen 
Kendall 
Kincaid 

§King David 

*§Kinnard 

Kirby 


T*§Lady 
t*Late Strawberry 
(Autumn Strawberry ) 


Lawfam 
t*§Limbertwig 
Lobo 
Lockhart 
*§ Longfield 
§Lowland Raspberry 
(Livland Raspberry) 


§Lowry 








Macoun 
+*§Maiden Blush 
§Malinda 
*Mammoth Black Twig (Arkansas) 
Manitoba (or Guerney White 
Greening ) 
*§Mann 
Mantet 
*§MclIntosh 
*§McMahon 
edina 
Melba 
Miami 
Milton 
Minjon (Minn. 700) 
+*§Minkler 
Minnesota 638 
Minnesota 700 (Minjon) 
Minnesota 714 
Minnesota 724 
Minnesota 790 
Minnesota 993 
*§Missouri Pippin 
Monmouth Beauty 
Monona 
Montrose 
§Morgan Christmas 
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Varieties marked thus ({) were listed by Downing in 1872; those designated by an 
asterisk (*) were inventoried by Dr. Bailey in 1892; those marked thus (8) 








were being 


Mortof 
+*§Mother 
t*§Munson (Munson Sweet) 





Nebraska Golden 
*§Newell (Newell Winter ) 


Newfane 
t*§Northern Spy 
*§Northwestern Greening 
t*§Ohio Nonpareil 
§Okabena 
§Oldenburg (Duchess) 
§Oliver Red (Senator ) 
§Opalescent 
§Orenco 
§Orleans 
T*§Ortley 





Paducah 
*§ Paragon 
§Patten Greening 
§ Perkins 
*§ Peter 
Piotosh 
§Polly Eades 
+*§ Porter 
+*§Pound Sweet 
Prairie Spy (Minnesota 1007) 


*§Price Sweet 
Printosh 





+*§Ralls 
Rainier 
+*§Rambo 
+*§Ramsdell 
§Reagan 
t*§Red Astrachan 
Red Bird 
t*§Red Canada 
Red Duchess 
Red Gravenstein 
Red Hook 
t*§Red June 
Red Northern Spy 
Red Pearmain 
Red Rome 
Red Rome Beauty 
Red Sauce 
Red Smokehouse 
Red Spy 
Red Stayman 
Red Warrior 
Red Wealthy 
Red Wine Delicious 
Red Wing 
Red York Imperial 
Red Yorking 
Rhoda 
t*§Rhode Island Greening 
Richared 
+*§Roman Stem 
t*§Rome Beauty 
+*§Roxbury Russet 
t*§Royal Limbertwig 
Ruby Red (Star King) 


*§Salome 
§San Jacinto 
Scarlet Staymared 
Secor 
t*Seek-no-further (likely § Westfield ) 
Senator (Oliver Red) 
September Red 
Sharon 
+*§Smokehouse 
South Carolina Summer 
Spitzenburg (Esopus) 
+*§Stark 
Starking 
§Starr 
§Stayman Winesap 
Steele Red (Red Canada) 
§Summer Champion 
Summer Pear 
+*§Summer Queen 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GROWERS 
NEWS 


THE EFFECT OF HANDLING 
METHODS ON BLACK 
WALNUT KERNELS 


Tue COLOR of black walnut ker- 
nels has been discussed frequently at 
gatherings of nut growers, but little 
exact information has been available 
as to the factors influencing the color. 
Therefore, the studies of Spencer B. 
Chase of the Forest Tree Crop unit of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
of considerable interest in this con- 
nection. 

In his investigations Dr. Chase 
compared walnuts which were hulled 
as soon as they were removed from 
the tree and stored dry with walnuts 
which were not pulled and which were 
allowed to remain on the ground for 
varying periods of time. Comparisons 
also were made with lots left unhulled 
and stored in bags in a root cellar. At 
weekly intervals samples were taken 
from each lot and hulled, washed and 
cured. After curing the walnuts from 
all groups were cracked and ex- 
amined. 

The color of the kernels from the 
nuts which were hulled after one week 
was only very slightly darker than 
those that were hulled immediately. 
Where hulling was delayed two 
weeks, a decided color change had 
taken place. Thereafter the kernels 
became darker the longer hulling was 
delayed. 

The color reaction of the kernels 
stored in the cellar was more rapid 
and violent than that of the kernels 
from walnuts exposed to out-of-doors 
conditions. In most cases these ker- 
nels changed color much faster, and 
at any sampling date were much 
darker than the kernels which were 
stored outside. 

In flavor tests with these kernels, 
there was no mistaking the mild pleas- 
ant flavor of the kernels from walnuts 
immediately hulled when compared 
with kernels from walnuts which were 
not hulled for two weeks or more 
following maturity. The kernels of 
walnuts exposed for longer periods 
acquired a stronger flavor, bordering 
on rancidity. The condition of the 
kernels also was affected by the treat- 
ments to which the walnuts were sub- 
jected. The check and one week ker- 
nels from all trees remained intact 
under continual handling while the 
remainder of the samples tended to 
break loose and lose their pellicle. 

The rapidity with which the kernels 
assume a dark color when unhulled 
indicates the necessity for the im- 
mediate hulling of the walnuts after 
maturity. 

Removing the hulls while still green 
4PRIL, 1943 
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dry they have an attractive brown 
color instead of the black color as- 
sumed by walnuts on which the hull 
has dried—GEORGE L. SLATE, 
Sec’y. Northern Nut Growers Assn., 
Geneva, New York. 


may be done rapidly and efficiently 
with the ordinary corn sheller. After 
hulling it is desirable to wash the wal- 
nuts, using a shallow trough and a 
stiff brush. This process removes any 
remaining hull, and when the walnuts 







































































ITH more food so vital to winning the war, the successful, effi- 

cient farmer will do his best to secure maximum crops. Maximum 
output means maximum use of existing labor-saving machinery, because 
new equipment is not to be had. We would like to supply you all with 
new Cletracs, but military demands have first call on our production. 
Only a few new agricultural Cletracs will be available this year. 


To help every farmer use his existing machinery and manpower to the 
fullest extent, we have ready for you a helpful booklet “Wartime Farm 
Production.” The five steps you should follow are clearly CTORY 
explained, together with other helpful information that 
will assist you in raising maximum crops. This is a 
service that Cletrac is glad to offer to all farmers with- 
out obligation or cost. Send for your copy of this book 
today, Learn how to produce more food with less man- 
power—the patriotic duty of all farmers. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


* GASOLINE OR DIESEL x 
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TREND IN APPLE VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 16) 


These 269 names listed in the 1941 
catalogs indicate a substantial decrease 
in the number of varieties being prop- 
agated in the nurseries in comparison 
with the 472 varieties reported in 
1910, and the 735 in 1892. 

Had we included some of the Ca- 
nadian catalogs, the list of names 
would have been somewhat more ex- 
tended. A single Canadian catalog for 
1941 contained the following apple 
variety names which were not found 
in the catalogs reviewed from the 
United States: Blenheim, Cox 
Orange, Cranberry Pippin, Crimson 
Gravenstein, La Salle, Linda, Mil- 
waukee, Red Ribston, Sandow, Scar- 
let Pippin, and Osman. 

There were 61 variety names listed 
from the 1940 catalogs that were not 
found in those of 1941. Without doubt 
the most of these were still available 
to the trade-in 1941. On that assump- 
tion there were about 330 varieties in 
the nurseries in 1941. Considering 
these figures, the decrease from the 
472 varieties in 1910 to 330 varieties 
in 1941 is, of course, not as striking 
as when compared with the list re- 
corded for 1941 only. 

In regard to the varieties listed in 
the 1940 catalogs that were not found 
in the 1941 collection, it should be 
stated that some of them occurred in 
catalogs, of which the 1941 editions, 
if issued, were not yet received at the 

‘Department Library ; hence the “cata- 
log fields” reviewed for the two years 
were not identical. It is not believed, 
however, that this made any substan- 
tial difference in the results except, 
perhaps, where the catalogs omitted in 
1941 contained considerable numbers 
of names of uncertain significance. 
The treatment of such names admit- 
tedly was not entirely consistent. In 
some cases they were included in the 
lists for both 1940 and 1941, and in 
others they were omitted. 

_ Considering the 1910 and 1941 lists, 
it appears that something like 133 
variety names have been added to the 
nursery lists in the 31 years since 
1910, but that during the same period 
the total number offered to the trade 
has decreased from 472 varieties in 
the earlier year to 269 in 1941. 

These figures are not exact for va- 
rious reasons, but it is believed that 
they approximate actualities close- 
ly enough to give a fairly true index 
of the trend that has been tak- 
ing place and which, no doubt, con- 
tinues. One discrepancy that may ulti- 
mately prove far-reaching is in the 
new and recently released varieties 
that have been made available by the 
originators but which as yet have not 
found their way into nursery catalogs. 
Some of these new varieties may have 
great potential possibilities for influ- 
encing the apple industry of the fu- 
ture. 
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V arieries marked thus ({) were listed by Downing in 1872; those designated by an 
asterisk (*) were inventoried by Dr. Bailey in 1892; those marked thus (8) 


offered to the trade in 1910. 
+*§Summer Rambo 
+*§Sweet Bough 

Sweet Delicious 

Sweet McIntosh 


§Terry 
+*§Tetofski 
Tolan Sweet 
t*§Tolman (Tolman Sweet) 
t*§Tompkins King 
Turley 
+*§Twenty Ounce 





§ University 
+*§Utter 


Valmore 


+*§Wagener 
Washington County Strawberry 
§Watermelon 
Waukon ° 
§Waxen 
t*§Wealthy 
Webster 
Wedge 
*§$Western Beauty 
Whetstone 
t*§White Astrachan 
+*§White Pearmain (White Winter 
Pearmain) 
+*§ Williams 
+*§Willowtwig 
§Wilson June 
*§Windsor (Windsor Chief) 
+*§ W inesap 
§Winter Banana (Banana) 
+*§Winter Paradise (Paradise Winter 








Sweet) 
Winter Wealthy 
*§Wolf River 
Wright 
Wrixparent 


+*§ Yates 
Yeager Sweet 
+*§Yellow Bellflower 
Yellow Delicious (likely same as 
Golden Delicious ) 
Yellow Drop 
Yellow May 
+*§Yellow Newtown (Albemarle 
Pippin) 
*§ Yellow Transparent 
Yorkared 
+*§ York Imperial 
Yorking 





Crab Apple Varieties Listed in Nurs- 
ery Catalogs in the United States 
in 1941 
Beauty 
Dolgo 
+*Early Strawberry 
*§Excelsior 
Flame (Minn. 635) 
*§Florence 
Garnet 
+*§General Grant 
Gold 
Golden Anniversary 


Hopa 
7*§Hyslop 
*§ Martha 
Red Flesh 
Red River 
+*§Red Siberian 
Rosilda 
Scugog 
Snowband 
+*§Soulard 
§Strawberry 
Success 


Sugar 

+*§Sweet Russet 
Sweet-as-Sugar 
Trail 
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were being 


+*§Transcendent 
§ Virginia 
*§ Whitney 
+*§ Yellow Siberian 
§Young America 


Apple Varieties Listed in 1940 That 
Do Not Appear in the 1941 List 


+*§ Alexander 
+*§Bailey Sweet 
Blackjon 
Blackmack 
Black Rome Beauty 
*§Boiken 
+*§Bonum 
Brand Imperial 
Brand Winter 
Burning Coal 
Carmel 
*§Cole Quince 
Dark Red Delicious 
Dark Red Jonathan 
Dark Red Stayman 
Duchess (Red) 
Early Goodwin 
+*§Fanny 
§Forest Winter 
Gate 
§Gilbert (may be Arkansas ) 
Goodline 
Gravenstein (Red) 
*Hendrick 
*§$Huntsman 
Imperial Rambo 
+*§Ingram 
§Judge Berry 
Keetosh 
King Red 
Lady Jonathan 
Lemon 
Lodi 
+*§ Lowell 
McLean 
Minnehaha 
*§Nero 
Ogden 
*§Peerless 
*§ Pewaukee 
+*Pryor 
7*§Pumpkin Sweet (Pound Sweet) 
Red Summer Rambo 
+*§St. Lawrence 
Sasha Sweet 
§Sheepnose 
Shotwell Delicious 
§Skinner 
Solid Red Delicious 
Solid Red Duchess 
Solid Red Jonathan 
Solid Red McIntosh 
Solid Red Stayman 
§Spokane Beauty 
*Spice 
Staymared 
+*§ Vandevere 
§Virginia Beauty 
+*§Winter Maiden Blush 
§Winter Rambo 
*Yellow Sweet 





Crab Apple Varieties Listed in 1940 
That Do Not Appear in the 
1941 List 

Alexis 


Johns Crab 

Joy 

Mercer 

§Minnesota 

North Dakota No. 6 
Olga 

Red Tip 

Sweet June** 
Translinda 

Yellow Belle** 


**Correctness of listing as a crab 
apple is uncertain. 
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THE INTERESTS OF THE 

AMERICAN POMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY 


NEW SUCCESSFUL APPLE 
VARIETIES 


Since its origin in 1848, the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society has stimulat- 
ed constructive action as to the variety 
situation. With the development of 
transportation, of cold storage, and of 
marketing techniques, the pressure of 
commercial production constantly has 
been in the direction of fewer and 
fewer varieties which possess desir- 
able size, color, quality, and keeping- 
quality. 

In spite of this pressure for stand- 
ardization, variety lists are constzntly 
changing. When new varieties having 
superior characteristics are intro- 
duced, a whole branch of the fruit in- 
dustry may be profoundly influenced. 
For example, the Delicious apple is 
largely responsible for the gradual 
elimination of the Ben Davis, and now 
Golden Delicious is pushing Grimes 
around. In the northeast, Cortland is 
making considerable progress. 

New varieties nearly always meet 
with a cool reception at first. The 
status quo of established market vari- 
eties is not easily disturbed. This is 
true in all branches of the fruit in- 
dustry, whether it be pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, or small fruits. 
Nevertheless, changes due to the in- 
troduction of improved varieties come 
about, sometimes slowly, but surely. 

Since the history-making freeze of 
November 1940, which wiped out 
thousands of acres of producing 
orchards in the middle west, fruit 
growers in this region more than ever 
are seeking hardier varieties. In much 
of the commercial area of this region, 
Jonathon is still the leader. Delicious, 
Golden Delicious and Winesap are be- 
ing replanted, and comparatively new 
varieties like Turley, Edgewood, Se- 
cor, Joan, Sharon, and Hawkeye 
Greening are being planted in a limit- 
ed way. 

This winter two new apples were 
announced for introduction by the 
University of Minnesota Fruit Breed- 
ing Farm. They are the Victory 
(Minnesota 396) and the Fireside 
(Minnesota 993). 


The Victory resembles its well 
(Continued on page 21) 
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YOUR CROPS ARE VITAL! 


Here is a Program for Greater Yields 


More food . . . higher yields of better quality fruits and vegetables . . . these 
are the demands the United Nations are making upon American growers! 
And they can be met only if every grower puts his acres into maximum pro- 
duction and follows this program. ... Know the orchard pests and diseases 
that must be dealt with—know vie they attack—know how to use the 
proved insecticides and fungicides that will control them—and you will get 
better yields of higher quality crops! 


& These PROVED Orchard* Brand Products Will Help You & 
* APPLE DRITOMIC’ SULFUR. . . A sulfur fungicide 


made exclusively for apples. Its patented Sodium Thiosulfate feature—an 
“extra wallop” found in no other wettable sulfur —steps up apple scab con- 
trol. Apple Dritomic Sulfur is especially processed for this tough job. Eco- 
nomical due to low dosage requirements. 








* DRITOMIC* SULFUR 
THE “OLD RELIABLE” FOR PEACHES! 


Among the earliest of wettable sulfurs. 
High in pure elemental sulfur content, 
and of fine particle size. An established 
leader for control of peach brown rot. 
Also effective for apple scab. 


* SPRAYCOP*. .. A neutral cop- 


per fungicide, with high performance 
records for control of blotch and bitter 
rot of apples; leaf spot of cherries; black 
rot of grapes; and other copper-respond- 
ing fungous diseases. Easier to use and 
more effective than haphazard home- 
made Bordeaux mixtures. SprayCop con- 
tains no free or uncombined lime which 
often causes injury to plants in the “lime- 
sensitive” group. 


FREE! 


Chicago + Cleveland - Denver + Detroit - Houston 
Kansas City -« Milwaukee - Minneapolis 
. Pittsburgh’. Providence (R. I.) - St. Louis - 


AMERICAN .FRUIT GROWER 


Write today, tell us your crops and ask for Free 

* folders showing Spray and Dust schedules. 

* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Technical Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Buffalo - Charlotte (N.C.) 
« Kalamazoo 
« New York - Philadelphia 
Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacific Coast Technical Offies: San Francisco - 
Pacifie Northeeat Technical Offices: Wenatchee and Yakima 
In Canada; The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. - Montreal - Toronto » VancouverAy* =© 


Los Angeles 


* MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR 
FOR THE GROWER WHO PREFERS 
EXTRA FINE PARTICLE SULFUR! 

A favorite because it’s fine as the finest 


. films evenly and thoroughly . . . is 
high in pure elemental sulfur content. 


*& FILMEFAST™. . . A combined 


spreader-sticker that helps spread insecti- 
cides and fungicides more evenly .. . 
improves their adherence. Use Filmfast 
in all fruit and vegetable sprays to in- 
crease their efficiency .. . make them last 
longer after application! 














HELPING GROWERS 
produce top quality crops 
all over America: 


(Wash. ) 
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Why Those Old Hardies 
Are Doing So Well Today 


Any Hardie pump is bigger and stronger than any 
other pump of equal rating. Any Hardie ever built 
will perform up to its rating easily, smoothly, at 
slow speed. Any Hardie can do more than its rat- 
ing without injury. All repair parts and service 
materials for any Hardie, regardless of year or 
model, are readily available from your Hardie 
dealer or ourselves. Your rationing board may or 
may not give you a new Hardie, but you can get new 
sprayer performance out of an old one. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 


Hudson, Mich. 


NS OE er ee oe ee Comply Lee Calif. 


WhricatlA 


THE ONLY SPRAY PUMP THAT 1s Compplelely 


DEPENDABLE SPRAYERS 


BOOKS on Insects and Diseases 








Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of 
Plants 
By A. Freeman Mason 


A complete and up-to-date book on the control of 
insects and diseases by sprays, dusts and fumi- 
gants. The first part details the history of spray- 
ing, the principles underlying spraying practices, 
the composition and properties of insecticides and 
fungicides, how to select and use spraying ma- 
chines, the principles of dusting and fumigating, 
and the composition and properties of dusts and 
fumigants. Separate chapters consider the pests 
of the various fruits and vegetables. Each chap- 
ter includes a key for diagnosing the troubles of 
the plant by means of a brief description of the 
causes and symptoms. 538 pages.  IIlustrated. 

$3.00 


Citrus Diseases and Their Control 


By 
Howard S. Fawcett and H. Atherton Lee 


Authoritative information on citrus diseases oc- 
curring in all parts of the world, serving as a 
ee to growers in the identification of diseases, 
iagnosis of their causes, and application of con- 
trol measures. 582 pages. Illustrated. - 


Destructive and Useful Insects 
By C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint 


Written in an interesting and easily understand- 
able style, this book contains complete disct 

on the important economic insects, including in- 
sect pests of deciduous and citrus fruits. Im- 
portance and type of injury, trees attacked, dis- 
tribution, life history, appearance, habits and con- 
trol measures are discussed for each insect. 918 
pages. Profusely illustrated. $7.50 
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WINTER INJURY 
(Continued from page 10) 


this area. Damage in the Grand Rap- 
ids area is so variable as to be prac- 
tically impossible to estimate at this 
early date. 

While the Michigan peach crop 
has suffered some damage, the larg- 
est part of the prospective crop is 
still uninjured, and it is apparent that 
a crop of reasonably good size should 
be harvested in the State unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens. 


ILLINOIS 


By M. J. DORSEY 


Head, Department of Horticulture 
University of Illinois 


Tue situation in regard to winter 
injury in I}linois is about as follows. 

The peach crop seems to be killed 
except in the southern tip of the State 
and the fruit bud reduction is reported 
to be 40 to 60 per cent, or even more, 
in some orchards. So far, apparently 
no winter injury has been sustained 
by the apple crop. 

This past winter has been excep- 
tional in that there have been about 
four killing periods in the peach fruit 
buds. The last two were the most 
severe, occurring between the second 
and fourth of March, and between the 
sixth and eighth of March. As it 
sometimes happens, the temperature 
was lower in the central part of the 
State than it was in the Chicago area: 
The coldest temperature recorded in 
the peach section ran about six to 
nine degrees below zero which, or- 
dinarily is not considered a killing 
temperature. The injury, however, 
came because the buds were well ad- 
vanced. 

There undoubtedly will be some 
injury to strawberries, especially 
where they were not mulched, or 
where the covering was light because 
snow protection at the time of the low 
temperature periods was irregular. 


U.S.D.A. Plan For U. S. 
Crop Corps 


To help farmers make most efficient use of 
present farm labor and new workers, en- 
listed in the U. S. Corps, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has outlined an in- 
tensified educational program to reach every 
farmer and fruit grower. 

The program will be carried on by county 
extension agents. An expansion of estab- 
lished extension programs, the labor effici- 
ency program contains three major phases. 
They are: | 

To assist farmers and fruit growers wiith 
problems of organizing and managing their 
farms and orchards to save labor. 

To help them train new workers on the 
job. 

And to assist them in perfecting ways for 
simplifying many of the key jobs that are 





done on farms and in the orchards. 
APRIL, 1943 
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known parent, the McIntosh, in shape, 
color, and quality, but it has consider- 
able advantage over McIntosh be- 
cause it is free of the defects of Mc- 
Intosh which make it of little value for 
growing in the middlewest. 

The tree is hardier, bears regularly, 
has a record of 73 per cent crop each 
year for nine years. The fruit hangs 
better and has a short non-puncture 
stem. It also is less susceptible to 
apple scab than McIntosh. The tree 
blooms a little later, the fruit matures 
on the tree a week later and keeps 
longer than either McIntosh or Cort- 
land, the flesh and flavor are similar 
to McIntosh except that it is a little 
more acid and, therefore, is a better 
apple for culinary purposes. 

The seed that produced the Victory 
was borne in 1910. The tree went into 
the test orchard in 1914, fruited in 
1918, then was propagated for further 
tests. It was named in January 1943, 
thirty-three years after the seed was 
borne. 

Fireside is described as a richly 
flavored, mild sub-acid apple with 
quality unexcelled for dessert pur- 
poses. The fruit grows to three inch- 
es in diameter and develops a bright 
attractive medium red color, lightly 
striped with darker red. Its season 
extends from November to April. 


This variety is recommended as a 
high-quality winter apple, available to 
northern fruit growers. The tree is 
large, strongly branched, free grow- 
ing, and gives evidence of being an 
annual cropper. The fruit hangs ten- 
aciously and requires a long season for 
development. In fact, the long sea- 
son required to finish it with good 
color suggests to the experts that 
there is some doubt about its useful- 
ness in northern locations. It is the 
opinion of observers that in locations 
where good red color will develop, 
Fireside should be a premium priced 
commercial apple. 


This apple came from a seed pro- 
duced in 1914. The original tree was 
planted in the test orchard in 1917. 
The “test-winter” of 1917-18 dam- 
aged this orchard severely, killing 
many less hardy trees. Labor short- 
age during the war led to some con- 
fusion as to records, identification, 
stakes, etc. Consequently, the Fire- 
side tree emerged as a war orphan, as 
Minnesota No. 993. It was topworked 
for a second test in 1928 and scions 
were distributed to growers in 1930 
and 1933. 


There are two other new sorts, 
named about two years ago, the Bea- 
con and Minjon. Both are products of 
the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. 
Beacon “ripens” in August, is larger 
in size and of better red color, and is 
superior in quality to Duchess. It keeps 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HOW TO BUILD A BETTER 
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Few pence 1943 food crop is go- 
ing to be the most important 
crop in history. It may be a major 
factor in winning the war. And re- 
sponsibility for part of that crop rests 
with you! 

Whether your immediate problem 
is need of more storage space, or 
making your present storage more 
efficient, Celotex Insulation can help. 
To help you guard against loss of 
stored fruits, Celotex insulation ex- 
perts have prepared literature and 
plans dealing with proper construc- 
tion and insulation of fruit storages. 
This important material is yours 
FREE, for the asking! 


Take steps now to insulate your 
present storage with Celotex Vapor- 


in, 
A 


seal Sheathing, and see how it simpli- 


fies “management”—makes it easier 
to bring your stored crop through in 
prime condition. And it isnot expensive! 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL - GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH - PLASTER 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Let CELOTEX insulation 
help you contribute more 
to victory! 


| 
| 2 

| Fruit Storage 

| TO HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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Lining a storage with Celotex 
Vapor-seal Sheathing cuts spoilage 
because (1) It guards against sudden 
temperature fluctuations, (2) It per- 
mits better humidity control, and (3) 
It promotes better aeration. 


Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing is sur- 
face-impregnated with asphalt on all 
sides and edges for protection against 
moisture. It handles easily, goes up 
fast, stays put! It is permanently pro- 
tected against termites and dry rot by 
the exclusive, patented Ferox Process 
—and it is guaranteed in writing for 
the life of the building.* See your Celo- 
tex dealer now! 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies only within 
Continental United States. 


Mail coupon today for 
FREE storage plans! 


AFG—4-43 ve 

THE CELOTEX CORPORATION | 
CHICAGO | 
Please send me FREE construction details on | 
! 

| 


Q Fruit Storage O Vegetable Storage 
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GREAT 








HURRY/ 


_ America’s food arsenals are clamoring 
for more and more crops to supply the 
needs of a nation at war—food for Amer- 
ica and the United Nations. 

To meet this unprecedented demand 
fruit growers must produce more grade 
A’s and less culls. The only way this can 
be done is to protect growing crops 
against diseases so that you will harvest 
a bigger and better crop. 

Pian your crop protection program now 
—and plan to use Stauffer sulphurs. The 
high sulphur content in Stauffer sulphurs 
gives safe, sure protection against fungus 
diseases. And, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, because you get extra profit- 
dollars in every bag in the form of extra 
crop protection. 

Stauffer makes a grade of sulphur for 
every type of equipment, and for every 
known insect and fungus controlled with 
sulphur. So when you buy, remember, 
buy sulphur by Stauffer and harvest a 
better crop. 


STAUFFER SULPHUR 
PRODUCTS 


3-M “MAGNETIC” Micron Measured Sulphur 
“MAGNETIC SPRAY” Wettabie Sulphur 
“CROWN” Brand Wettable Sulphur 
“ELECTRIC” Super-Adhesive Dusting Sulphur 
“MAGNETIC” Humidust 


BUY SULPHUR 
BY STAUFFER 





OTTAWA 
TRACTOR 
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NEW YORK—Replies to questionnaires sent 
to fruit growers in New York State during the 
first of the year indicate that the number of 
apple boxes needed in 1943 is an estimated 
5,433,500. Since W.P.B. has granted a priori- 
ty rating of AA-3 on such material, containers 
will be available providing manufacturers can 
overcome labor and other problems of pro- 
duction. 

The extreme cold weather of February 14 
and 15 destroyed the peach crop in western 
New York for the coming season. This elim- 
inates the problem of containers for peaches 
in this section. 

The two winter meetings of the New York 
State Horticultural Society, held at Rochester 
and Kingston, were well attended, considering 
driving restrictions. Memberships already 
paid for in the Society this year exceed the 
total in 1942 which indicates that fruit grow- 
ers in this State are on the alert to get all the 
available help with which to meet wartime 
problems—ROY P. McPHERSON, Sec'y, 
LeRoy. 


KENTUCKY—Commercial strawberry growers 
of Kentucky are interested in two of the newer 
introductions to the strawberry field, made by 
Dr. B. D. Drain and Louis Fister, of the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station. 

They are the Tennessee No. 148, commonly 
known as the Tennessee Shipper, and Tennes- 
see No. 263, known as the Tennessee Beauty. 
Both appear to fill a need in Kentucky. 

The Blakemore is the best commercially 
productive berry fruited thus far, but it 
makes too many runners and has a tendency 
to run too small from the middle to the last 
of the picking season. 

At the Kentucky Experiment Station last 
year in variety test plots the Blakemore yield- 
ed 305 24-quart crates per acre; the Tennes- 
see Shipper, 298; the Tennessee Beauty, 272; 
and the Premier 293. 

In addition through the Extension Service, 
commercial-sized demonstrations in five or 
six counties were conducted for comparative 
yields with the new Tennessee strains and the 
older standard Kentucky varieties. 

In southwestern Kentucky about 4,000 acres 
of the Aroma still are grown. The Tennessee 
Beauty is of the same season as this, or a 
week later than the Blakemore. 

Co-workers in Tennessee are fruiting some 
300 or more crosses each year and, if a 
berry that will consistently outyield the Blake- 
more and Aroma by 10 crates per acre is 
produced, it will be worth many thousands of 
dollars to the commercial growers of this 
State—W. W. MAGILL, Field Agent, Lex- 
ington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Wilton apple growers 
in the heart of New Hampshire's apple area 
recently gathered to discuss their problems. 
The poor prospects for new apple boxes was 
of considerable importance in their discus- 
sions. 

From a poll of those present, it appeared 
that many more boxes are on -hand this 
year than were last year. A few growers 
are cutting their own pine lumber, taking it 
to nearby plants for milling. One fruit grower 
has followed this practice for several years 
and thereby materially cut down his box cost. 

Growers are concerned because many box 
manufacturers indicate that they cannot turn 
out boxes under present ceiling prices, or 
that they are too busy with government orders 
to make apple boxes. Consequently, New 
Hampshire growers voted to request O.P.A. 
to allow higher ceiling prices as had been 
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granted nearly everywhere in the East except 
in New England—ALFRED L. FRENCH, 
Sec'y, Concord. 


1\OWA—Apparently little or no damage has 
been incurred this past winter to the horti- 
cultural crops in this State. Because of early 
frosts, most of the trees were well hardened 
before the severe freezing temperatures oc- 
curred. Some peach fruit buds may have been 
injured, but little or no damage was done to 
the wood. 

The lowa farmers and fruit growers are very 
war-minded and everyone is interested in 
growing extra crops this year and in doing 
everything possible to promote Victory Gar- 
dens.—R. S. HERRICK, Sec’y, Des Moines. 


CONNECTICUT—Most Connecticut fruit 
growers still were busy packing apples in early 
March. With the large 1942 apple crop to 
dispose of, and less help than usual, they have 
spent most of the winter packing apples in- 
stead of pruning fruit trees. 

February 16 temperatures in Connecticut 
peach orchards ranged from 10 to 30 degrees 
below zero and caused practically a total loss 
of peach fruit buds and some peach tree 
winter injury. The full extent of this injury is 
not known, but examination in early March 
showed that it varied all the way from no 
injury to rather serious wood discoloration in 
certain orchards. 

Because of the critical apple box situation, 
some fruit growers have been purchasing used 
boxes for their 1943 crop. Others are inter- 
ested in using some form of fiber box, while 
still others are considering the possible use of 
local shingle mills for the manufacture of 
wooden box shook.—H. A. ROLLINS, Exten- 
sion Fruit Specialist, Storrs. 


MARYLAND—The severe cold wave which 
swept across Maryland late in December 
probably caused considerable injury to the 
peach crop as well as to somewhat reduce 
the commercial raspberry crop. 

Pruning is progressing in varying degrees, 
depending upon the labor supply. Most or- 
chards have a skeleton crew remaining so 
pruning practice has varied from removal of 
broken wood to a rather good detailed prun- 
ing. There will be some off-year blocks, but 
this will be offset in part by other blocks in 
the on-year. 

The remembrance that over 300,000 bushels 
of Maryland apples dropped and froze last 
fall is no comfort to growers, but they are 
looking forward to a more fortunate crop 
in 1943. ! 

Edmund P. Cohill, prominent fruit grower in 
Maryland, has passed away. He was a real 
friend of the fruit growing industry in this 
State and throughout the East. Tonoloway 
Orchards, which he helped plan and plant, is 
one of the show places of western Maryland. 
His sons, Andrew and Leo, will carry on the 
family tradition of fruit growing—A. F. 
VIERHELLER, Extension Horticulturist, Col- 
lege Park. 


TENNESSEE—Last spring Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teacher "Jimmy" Jagers had his class 
build an electric cabinet dehydrator at the 
McMinnville High School in Nashville. That 
was before he knew dried apples would be 
selling now for a quarter a pound, plus 4 
sixth of a person's monthly ration points. 
Impressed by the cabinet, a number of per- 
sons requested them and Mr. Jagers opened 

a shop to meet the demand. 
Charlie Cardwell, a leading fruit grower in 
APRIL, 1943 
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this section, bought one of the first cabinets 
at a cost of about $15. The six trays in it 
hold approximately a bushel of sliced apples. 
Heat from strip heaters, circulated by a 
small fan, dries this fruit in a few hours. Mr. 
Cardwell finds that this cabinet helps him to 
make profitable use of his undersized apples. 
—A. N. PRATT, Horticulturist, Nashville. 


MINNESOTA—According to available esti- 
mates, bearing acreage of small fruit in 
Minnesota this year will be about 25 per cent 
under that of 1942. In spite of prolonged 
cold weather, most of the berry plantings in 
mid-March appeared to be in good condi- 
tion. 

A good snow cover in many sections gave 
the strawberry plantings excellent protection, 
and an absence of warm spells has been fa- 
vorable for the raspberry canes. 

Discontinuance of all W.P.A. projects and 
labor shortages have resulted in a consider- 
able curtailment of the fruit breeding pro- 
gram at the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
insofar as new work is concerned. 

Every effort will be made to maintain ex- 
perimental plantings now undergoing tests 
for hardiness, quality and productivity.— 
J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Mound. 


RHODE ISLAND—The Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers Association held its annual meeting 
at Greenville, Grange Hall, March 2. The 
following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: John Barden, Olneyville, Pres.; 
Edwin J. Knight, Greenville, Vice Pres.; David 
Reid, Meschanticut Park, Sec'y-Treas. 
Reports on experiments being conducted 
at the Experiment Station were given, and a 
chicken chowder dinner was served under the 
direction of Mr. Barden.—E. P. CHRISTO- 
PHER, Extension Horticulturist, Kingston. 


OHIO—Although there was practically no 
warm weather during the first part of March 
to advance fruit buds, peach orchards through- 
out most of the state show a promising fruit 
bud prospect. Apple prospects are also fa- 
vorable. 

The Ohio Apple Institute continues to pro- 
mote in the State Legislature the Giffin Bill, 
House Bill No. 180, which would set up an 
Authority of five apple growers, appointed by 
the Governor, to levy an assessment of one 
cent a bushel, or two cents a hundred weight, 
by the first seller who places the apples in 
channels of trade. This money would be used 
for advertising, promoting, and enlarging 
markets for Ohio apples. 

The Agricultural Committee of the House 
held a hearing on this Bill March 2 through 
March 9. Growers from all over the State were 
present and those present unanimously fa- 
vored the Bill. 

Ohio apple growers also have a statewide 
committee at work, developing plans for a co- 
operative statewide marketing organization 
which would set up a central office to promote 
and handle sales of graded Ohio apples, 
packed under State-Federal inspection and 
carrying the brands of the organization. Sup- 
port of this program is growing because the 


industry realizes that markets must be widened ' 


and intensively developed to meet expanding 
commercial production. 

Growers and commercial canners through- 
out Ohio are exploring the possibility of 
setting up apple evaporators in important fruit 
areas to supply evaporated apples for gov- 
ernment contract during the war and to pro- 
vide locations for further development of 
Processing afterwards. 

One plant at Painesville, Ohio, reports that 
plans are under way from private capital to 
develop a dehydrator with an estimated ca- 
Pacity of 7,000 bushels per day. By-products 
development is rapidly crystallizing in this 
region—FRANK H. BEACH, Extension Horti- 
culturist, Columbus. 


DELAWARE—Growers are asked to keep 
copies of the spray calendar which were dis- 
tributed to growers throughout the State last 
month since emergency working conditions 
will not permit frequent reprinting. 
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“ TREE|ANGLEFOO| 


Says HALT to All Climbing Insects 





This year particularly, when prices are bound to be high, 


take this important but inexpensive precaution against 


crop damage and profit losses: Band your fruit trees and 


vines with Tree Tanglefoot to prevent cutworms, canker- 


worms, basket or bagworms, Fuller’s rose beetles, flea 
beetles, and all other climbing insects from destroying 


the foliage and buds. For more than 30 years Tree 


Tanglefoot has been an absolutely dependable defense 


against the ravages of climbing insect pests. Safeguard 
your profits. Band with Tree Tanglefoot AT ONCE. 


Your hardware or seed merchant can supply you. 


Be sure to get genuine Tree Tanglefoot. The 


effectiveness of its formula has never been 
approached, It is economical, easy to apply and 
one application remains effective for months. 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Se aPes 


DESTROY ALL ENEMIES OF 
AMERICA’S 1943 FOOD PRODUCTION 








V4" 





These orchard spray calendars give a com- 
plete schedule for control of insects and 
diseases in apples, peaches, and grapes. 
Sprays are listed by name, time of applica- 
tion and other information is incorporated in 
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these calendars, which are available to all 
fruit growers in Delaware. 

If any grower fails to receive this valuable 
calendar, he may request one from the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Extension Service, Newark. 
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sa Leaf Spot or Apple Scab 





West Virginia Cherry Orchard 





CHIPMAN HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE 


Has an unbeatable guaranteed chemical 
content that assures maximum killing 
power against codling moth, plus greater 
safety to fruit and foliage. 


S.N.A. HORMONE SPRAY POWDER 


Helps to solve your picking problems by 
reducing pre-harvest drop. Use on apples 
and pears. Easy to mix and apply. 











Chicago—Houston—Palo Alto, Calif.—Portland, Ore. 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES - WEED KILLERS 


COPPER 


HYDRO 
Does the Jol! 


<=THIS PICTURE TELLS OUR STORY 


You'll get bigger cherries and 
healthier trees with Copper 
Hydro. Requires but 3 pounds 
per 100 gallons of spray. And 
Apple Scab can be controlled 
with only 1 pound per 100 
gallons! 


Copper-Hydro has been tested and 
proved by several State Experiment Sta- 
tions. Is safe and easy to use—saves time 
and labor. Won’t clog nozzles or screens. 
Combines with other spray materials. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 


CHIPMAN company 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 








SAFEST, MOST EFFICIENT 
COPPER FUNGICIDES USED 


C-O-C-S 


Copper Oxychloride Sulphate 
* 


B-C-H 


Brown Coupric Oxide Hydrated 


For four years in succession, these recently 
developed copper fungicides proved safest 
and most effective for controlling cherry 
leaf spot when used in concentrations as 
low as .75 pounds metallic copper with 2 
pounds of lime in 100 gallons of water. 
Much safer and more convenient than 
Bordeaux, these insoluble, fluffy fungicides 
can be used as a dust or spray. They also 
may be combined safely with insecticides 
or other fungicides. 
Write for particulars today. 

Manufactured by 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributed by 


The Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co. 
Middleport, N. Y. 








UNITED’S B. B. ‘BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD INSULATION 






Assures maximum insula- 
tion efficiency at mini- 
mum cost. Moisture 


WEST KEARNY, N. J. 


SPRAYERS! ne. 


is the Only Way to Maintain 


CLEAR VISION... 


r Z . “# at 
i" ie eee 
Face Protector with 
Tear-Off Visor! 
*%& Don’t let lime, lead and 
sulphur spray interfere with 
better crop coverage. Just 
pull out and tear off a strip 
of transparent ribbon for 
continuous CLEAR VISION. 
Order from — seedsman or 
hardware dealer—or write direct. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD 



















$3 complete. 


2307 Warren Soulevard 
? Chicago ilinois 








evince een 


BORAX—BORIC ACID 


Borax or Boric Acid—for the 

' effective control of BORON 

DEFICIENCY DISORDERS 
in apple orchards. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
. AND INFORMATION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York City 














NEW NANKING CHERRY 
Immensely productive—hardy—quick bearing—thrives 
where Montmorency fails. Free catalog of newest fruits. 
ANDREWS NURSERY, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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HAMILTON 
"Spray Guns thal pay” 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


Seven Models ° 


SUN FO OR EVE RY PU ne 








MAKE MONEY with NEW SUNRI 








of new fruits. ANDREWS NUBSERY, Faribault, 
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NATIONWIDE 


NEWS 





(Continued from page 6) 


are inside measurements. The con- 
struction of the boxes may vary as 
long as these size limitations are 
observed. Apple boxes of other di- 
mensions may not be made. Bushel 
and half-bushel baskets are allowed 
as usual. 

There are no restrictions on the 
use of any used containers and grow- 
ers, in fact, are encouraged to use 
them to the fullest extent. 

Although a high priority has been 
granted the manufacture of new con- 
tainers, this does not mean there will 
be the usual quantity of new ones 
available. The manufacturer still has 
to cope with other problems of which 
the labor is probably the most seri- 


ous. 
* 


[. has been announced by OPA that 
beekeepers who sell less than 1,000 
pounds of packaged honey annually 
need not return to OPA detailed re- 
ports which are required from sellers 
of greater quantities. However, these 
beekeepers must maintain a record of 
their prices and they are to fully 
regard established OPA honey 


prices. 
* 


Porasu HAS been placed under 
allocation by WPB. This is to assure 
equitable distribution to fertilizer 
manufacturers and other essential 
industries. Allocations cover three 
periods: April 1 through May 31, 
1943; June 1, 1943, through March 
31, 1944; and April 1 through May 
31, 1944. 

Consumers, including manufactur- 
ers, must obtain authorization to ac- 
cept delivery on form PD-600, and 
suppliers must obtain authorization 
to ship potash on form PD-601. 


* 


Tu Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it will purchase 
sulphur dioxide-packed strawberries 
this summer in Southern and South- 
western States. This purchase pro- 
gram will operate similarly to that of 
last year when 21,739,000 pounds of 
processed strawberries were pur- 
chased. 

Contracts will specify grower 
prices that the packer must pay to be 
eligible to sell to the Government. 
Berries packed in barrels and pre- 
served by adding sulphur dioxide 
solution will be sent to the Allies to 
be made into jams, primarily to take 
the place of spreads, such as butter. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A SPECIAL MESSAGE 
ABOUT 


SCRAP 


by EDWIN C. BARRINGER 


NorwirHstanpInc the fact 
that no actual- iron and steel produc- 
tion has been lost for many weeks due 
to a shortage of scrap, and also not- 
withstanding heavier inventories in 
the hands of both consumers and sup- 
pliers, it is not safe to assume that we 
are out of the woods for the duration 
so far as iron and steel scrap is con- 
cerned. 

Particularly will there be demand 
all through the war period for the 
heavier grades of scrap, for both the 
open hearth and the electric furnace. 
Because scrap originating on farms 
and orchards is, generally speaking, 
heavier and superior to that originat- 
ing in other sources tapped by the 
various drives, with the possible ex- 
ception of the industrial salvage drive, 
the scrap industry looks to farmers 
and fruit growers for major support 
in 1943. 

Under normal conditions the ma- 
chinery of the scrap industry is ade- 
quate to meet all requirements de- 
volving upon it. This is because 
industry operations with which the 
consumption of scrap is synonymous, 
fluctuate in alternate peak and de- 
pressed periods. During the latter, 
stocks sufficient to meet the former 
are built up. 

However, there will be no depressed 
period during the war. The normal 
forces of collection have been serious- 
ly disrupted, and, therefore, the sup- 
port of the various drives, and the 
farm drive in particular, is vital to 
an uninterrupted supply of scrap for 
steel mills and foundries. 

If farmers and fruit growers them- 
selves can comb over their possessions 
and assemble their scrap at a central 
point, preferably along a highway, col- 
lection at the source will be greatly ex- 
pedited. Likewise, once scrap has 
been loaded on trucks at the source, 
it just as easily can be unloaded at 
a dealer’s yard, or at a collection point 
convenient to railroad loading facil- 
ities. This will save rehandling and 
consequent economies. 


So far as practicable, ferrous scrap 
should be kept separate from non- 
ferrous metals and other waste mate- 
rials. It may not be too great an effort 
for the farmer or the equipment deal- 
er to keep iron and steel scrap in one 
pile, and non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
etc. in another. 

In the interest of fair dealing it 
should be remembered that OPA 
prices are stated in terms of gross 
tons of 2,240 pounds, whereas the 


public thinks in terms of short tons 
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Few successful fruit growers need 
to be told the importance of hail 
insurance. 


The vital question is—where to bu 
q J 
protection to best advantage! 


The answer, of course, is the strong 
capital stock company; the company 
whose risks are widely distributed 
and whose ability to pay losses will . 
not be affected by any hailstorms i 

covering either wide or local areas. 
. . . the company whose agents are 
capable of advising wisely concern- 
ing proper coverage. Such com- 
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Strikes with Fury! 














of 2,000 pounds. Actually, the differ- 
ence is 12 per cent. In many parts of 
the country the standard open hearth 
grade of scrap has a shipping point 
price of about $13 per gross ton after 
preparation and loading. A $13 gross 
ton price figures out to $11.61 per net 
ton, from which must be subtracted 
the cost of preparation, which fre- 
quently is at least $6 per ton, plus 
transportation to the yard. 

Every ton of good scrap, particu- 
larly the heavier grade, will be needéd 
for the war effort, and the scrap in- 
dustry pledges itself to process and 
ship promptly all of this material that 


is made available to it. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


FRUIT AND NUT 
MARKET 


Fruit and nut growers find an an- 
nual market for over 50,000,000 
pounds of fruit and _ 10,000,000 
pounds of nuts in the ice cream in- 
dustry. These fruits and nuts are 
used to flavor ice cream and to pre- 
pare sundaes, sodas, milk shakes, and 
other fountain items. 

Tons of strawberries, peaches, rasp- 
berries, cherries, pineapples, pecans, 
almonds, and walnuts are bought each 


year by the ice cream manufacturer. 
PAGE 25 
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Battle Blight With Corona! 
Ow, more than ever before, it is the 
patriotic duty of all orchardists to 

protect crops from the sabotage of infesta- 

tion and blight. For food sources are vital 
to our armed forces and defense workers! 

So guard against destructive insects and 

disease with Corona Products. These poi- 

sons mean quick death to chewing and 
sucking insects . . . and assure better skin 
texture, healthier fruit. Full information 
about the Corona Crop Protection Plan on 
request. Corona Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Trade Mark Registered by Rohm & Hass Company 


CORONA PRODUCTS 
of Lead + Corena Calcium 
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(Continued from page 21) 


well after harvest. The hardy tree is 
productive, and has a good strong 
habit of growth. Beacon appears des- 
tined to be a useful addition to the 
list of early apples. Comparatively 
few new varieties have been intro- 
duced to the early apple group since 
the beginning of commercial apple 
growing. 

For more than 20 years the num- 
ber of productive apple trees has de- 
creased ata rapid rate. Prices re- 
ceived by growers have averaged so 
low as to discourage replacement 
plantings. It now appears that a 
moderate planting program is fully 
justified and even urgently needed 
if the apple is to retain its prestige as 
the “king of fruits.” 


AEG 


SECRETARY 


The photograph above of a Hudson Valley orchard, shows 
very clearly what happens to an orchard that is culti- 
vated up-and-down the hill. The soil has washed away. 


OLD VINEYARDS AND ORCHARDS 
PROVE VALUE OF CONTOUR PLANTINGS 


(Continued from page 13) 


York flood in 1935 when eight inches 
of rain fell in 24 hours. In further 
examining the vineyards in the Ham- 
mondsport area, this is one of the 
very few on a slope as steep as 40 
per cent that is not abandoned and 
grown up to schumach. 

Another small contour vineyard 
in the Hudson Valley was planted 
on bench terraces, approximately 50 
years ago. Today there is very little 
evidence of erosion, and the vineyard 
is producing well. The vines are 
planted in the center of the bench 
and both sides of the vine are cul- 
tivated. The abrupt riser is held 
with a tough orchard and blue grass 
sod. 


The old contour vineyards not 
only look thrifty, but studies in the 
Hammondsport area show that soil 
and fertility, and particularly mois- 
ture, held by terraces and contour 
cultivation increase yields consid- 
erably. In notably dry seasons con- 
tour-planted vineyards have doubled 
the yield of up-and-down plantings. 

On the Mason-Dixon line, two 
miles east of Hancock, Maryland, 
there are two blocks of trees which 
were planted in 1912. The farm, 
known as the Marvania orchard and 
owned by Scott Brothers, contains 
an 80-acre block of trees, planted on 
the square, and an 80-acre block of 

(Continued on page 28) 


The aerial view in the photograph above is of a two- 
year old peach orchard that is planted on the con- 


tour. 
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The orchard is on the shore of Seneca Lake. 
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These quinces show damage done by the Oriental fruit moth larvae. 


ORCHARD COMMANDOS 


(Continued from page 12) 


a fruit moth larvae in a peach twig. 
However, it feeds in the same situa- 
tion throughout the summer and is, 
thetefore, available for parasite at- 
tack late in the season when most 
fruit moth larvae are safe from para- 
sites because they are feeding in 
fruit. 

When strawberry plantings in- 
fested with leaf roller are located in 
or near a peach orchard, they aid in 
building up the population of M. 
ancylivorus, as has been demon- 
strated in the area near Dayton, 
Ohio, where the leaf roller has been 
sufficiently abundant to damage the 
strawberry crop during each of the 
past several years. M. ancylivorus 
has not become abundant in much of 
southern Ohio, but in the Dayton 
area the leaf roller carries enough 
parasites over winter to maintain a 
relatively high population level. 


Consequently, the fruit moth has 
caused no trouble to peaches in that 
area since the parasite: was estab- 
lished. When both fruit moth and 
leaf roller larvae are available, the 
parasites attack the fruit moth in 
much greater numbers than the leaf 
roller. The fruit moth, therefore, is 
controlled much more effectively 
than the leaf roller. 


The first question usually asked 
by one who is not familiar with 
M. ancylivorus is, “Will the parasite 
become a pest after it has destroyed 
the fruit moth and -has no other 
food?” We entomologists are ab- 


solutely certain that the answer is 
“No.” 
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Close inspection here shows the 
Oriental fruit moth cocoons on 
the bark of some quince trees. 





TO GROWERS WHO 


MIX BORDEAUX 


of determining 

the amount of Sulphate in the spray 

mixture. Nichols Triangle Brand “‘Instant’’ Cop- 

per Sulphate ba these 10 advantages: 

1. ACCURATE *,.. You know exactly how 
much co} 
TER 


sulphate is in your mixture. 
: pie Control of mixture means 
incr ety. 
BETTER tbc, . . Dissolves instantly and 
com) 3 
ECOROMY. . . No waste, no sediment, no un- 
dissolved crystals. YOU USE IT ALL! 
EFFICIENCY _ 99 ure, 100% efficient. 
FASTER OPERA 


. . Saves time, labor... 
mixes directly in the spray tank. Requires 


HANDUNG, .. Eliminates extra 
equipment necessary for making stock solu- 
ti 


ons. 
g. KNOWN QUALITY... standard for 50 years, it 
in the dhdest- qui hack amen bowed, actos 
ae methods assure never failing 
i ity in every package. 

9. MODERN PACKAGES. .. Special packages 
safeguard quality. At no extra cost you re- 
..- Your dealer 
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y located plants. 
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NEW PAPER FRUIT BOX 
WINS AWARD 


Tue fruit industry long has 
searched for a shipping box that 
would have the cushioning and pro- 
tecting qualities of corrugated paper 
along with the structural strength of 
wood. 

_ Such a contribution to the protec- 
tion and sale of the products of the 
fruit industry has been made and 


judges in the 12th Annual All-Amer- 


ica Package Competition gave the 
Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, 
Ohio, a special award for this achieve- 
ment. 


The fruit box consists of a skeleton 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


of scrap ends of wood, ordinarily 
disposed of by the mill, glued to at- 
tractively printed corrugated sheets. 

The container is shipped flat,- and 
is set up in one simple operation. The 
top and bottom are nailed separately 
when the crate is filled. 

Its cost is reasonable in comparison 
with that of previous packages, and 
considering the additional efficiency it 
gives. It successfully has withstood 
handling and cold storage, and it is 
at present in use by a large number 
of fruit packers. 

This new paper fruit box was one of 
the most outstanding packages to be 
entered in the 12th Annual Conven- 
tion, All-American Package Competi- 
tion, held in New York City. The 
award received by the Ohio Boxboard 
Company is bestowed only in rare in- 
stances on package producers for the 
most unique and worthwhile achieve- 
ments in packaging. 
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BABY CHICKS 





COLONIAL CHICKS. WQRLD’S LARGEST PRODUC- 
tion means lowest prices. breeds. Catalog Free. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Marion, Ohio. 


HELM’S HENS HOLD WORLD RECORDS. ROP SIRED 
matings. Wonderful livability. Free Bulletins. ILLI- 
NOIS HATCHERY, Metropolis, Ilinois. 


BEE MAGAZINE 


BEES—GOOD SIDE LINE, PLEASURE, PROFIT. 
Send $1.00 for book, ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping” (new 
edition), and one year’s subscription. Free Literature. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Hamilton, Illinois. 


BEES 


IMPROVED QUALITY ITALIAN — THAT WILL 
stand the test. 3 lb. package $3.70; 4 lb. package $4.55; 
5 Ib. package $5.50. All packages + youfig queens. 
Queens 85c. Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices 
= ae orders. FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, 
seorgia. 





























FOR SALE 


FRUIT _GRADER-—ORCHARD whey? * yale 
barrels. HERBERT HARRISON, Flora, Illinois. 


ANGORA RABBITS—tLiterature. Lists of other breeds, 
Bees, pigeons, etc. Lists 25c. T. McANDREWS, 3410 
S. Saginaw, Flint, Michigan. : 


130 ACRE FARM, 78 ACRES IN ORCHARD, GOOD 
storage and full line of equipment. RUSSELL McFAR- 
LAND, New Wilmington, Pa. 


FOR SALE. PROPERTY 280 ACRES INCLUDING 
woodland three miles from Tyrone, Pennsylvania. 
bearing apple trees, best varieties. Orchard in fine condi- 
tion. Two acres grapes. Approximately 50 acres farm- 
ing land not planted in trees, balance woodland. Good 
buildings, good house and barn, apple storage. Price— 
$6,000.00 This real bargain. Inquire J. E. NELSON, 
Altoona, Pa. 


FOR SALE—TWO APPLE ORCHARDS ABOUT 2000 
thrifty trees in each, best varieties. On Ohio River near 
Cannelton, Indiana. One orchard part of upland farm 
218 acres, 3 dwellings, barn, packing and storage houses, 
price $6000. One on 58% acre bottom farm, 4 buildings, 
$5000. Will sell separately or together. Profit on two 
crops will pay for both farms. Selling oe for quick 
sale because of ill health. Address FRANK I —, 
Madison Sanitarium, Madison College, 1 Tennessee 


HERE IS ONE OF THE FINEST STARK BROTHERS 
orchards for sale. 2900 trees. Double Red Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, double Red Stayman and few Cortlands. 
14 to 20 years old. Orchard faces Lake Erie, best loca- 
tion for fruit growing. Never had a failure. Owner re- 
tiring. Write ANTON SCHAUER, Madison, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF YOUR NEW ORCHARD 15 
years by planting our Super-Hardy northern-rooted fruit 
trees. Can also supply Hibernal and Virginia for top- 
working. Free catalog. ANDREWS NURSERY, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 


BOYSFNBERRIES, VICTORY SPECIAL 10—$1. ‘ef fa 
$6.25; 100—$12.50. Hy-Grade Northern Grown 

plants. Acre plantings $50.00. BOYSENBERRY PLAN. 
TATION, Lapeer, Michigan. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and general nursery stock. Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 

FOR SALE. APPLE TREES, SEEDLINGS, ROOT 
grafts, blight resisting chestnut trees. JONES NURSERY, 
Woodlawn, Virginia. 
DELICIOUS. IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES, GOVERN- 
ment Hybrids. large as grapes. o-vyear plants 2 for 
$1.00, 5 for $2.00: bearing three-year, $1.00, 3 for $2.00 
All prepaid. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRAINED PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. CHI- 
CAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, F-4,, Chicago, Minois. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVE! OPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
= oy 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La- 
rosse Ss. 










































































POULTRY 


PEAFOWL. PHEASANTS, SWANS, BANTAMS, WAT- 
erfow]. Thirty Varieties Pigeons, JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 

OV ATATY POULTS. 5 VARTETIES.. BLOODTESTED. 
Broad Bireasted. Exclusive turkey hatchery. WOLFORDS 
TURKEYS, BS8, Spencerville, Ohio. 








DRIED FRUITS AND THEIR NUTRITIONAL 
VALUE AS REPORTED BY U. S. NAVY 


Tae use of dried food products of 
all kinds increases daily and, as war- 
time conditions demand revisions and 
conversions frem our normal habits 
of living, the advantages of dried 
foods becomes more widely recog- 
nized and important. The quantities 
of fruits to be dried at this time are 
greater than ever before, and such 
processing of fruits will continue in, 
perhaps, wider and greater channels 
after the war. 

There is no need for disapproval of 
dried fruits insofar as their health 
and food values are concerned since 
all the mineral content of the fresh 
fruits is retained in the dried fruit in 
concentrated form, according to stu- 
dies made by the U. S. Navy Com- 
missary. 

Dried apricots, peaches, and prunes 
are considered among the leading 
blood-building foods because of their 
high iron content. They are used in 
the prevention and cure of nutritional 
anemia. All of the dried fruits con- 
tain considerable amounts of the min- 
eral elements which are needed in a 
balanced diet. 

Some dried fruits are more out- 
standing than others for certain vita- 
min contents. For instance: 

Dried apricots are an excellent 
source of vitamin A, a good source of 
C, and they also contain B1 and G 
(riboflavin). 

Dried figs contain vitamins A, Bl 
and G. 

Dried peaches are especially out- 
standing for their high content of 
vitamins A and C, and at the same 
time they contain Bl and G. 

Prunes are an excellent source of 
vitamins A and G, contain B1, B6 and 
pantothenic acid. 

Raisins are rich in vitamins A, 
B1 and G. 

The high sugar content of all dried 
fruits gives them,an immense value as 
energy builders. The sugar is in the 
form of simple sugars, or monosac- 
charides, which easily can be assim- 
ilated. Fruits to be dried are allowed 
to fully ripen on the tree or vine 
which increases their sugar content as 
much as 30 per cent over the same 
fruit which is picked for canning, or 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
Profit Sharing Plan. ALLIED MUSIC, Dept. 58, 204 East 
Fourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TREE BANDS 




















QUILT PIECES 
SILKS, VELVETS, WOOLENS. COTTONS, SATINS, 


velveteen, taffeta, remnants. Felt dolls. Samples Free! 
RAINBOW, Decherd, Tennessee. 


SAFES 











EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED. 
Low in price, high in quality, Send orders early. EDWIN 
H. HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 

TREE BANDS—CHEMICALLY TREATED. ORDER 
yours early this year to insure delivery in time. Write for 
prices. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Lllinois. 


WANTED 














FIRE PROOF SAFES. WE BUY AND SELL SAFES. 
THE — SAFE AND LOCK WORKS, McKnights- 
town, Pa 








SITUATIONS OPEN 


FRUIT STORAGE SUPERINTENDENT, REFRIGERA- 
tion Operators and Warehousemen. ADDRESS BOX 117, 
Glassboro, New Jersey. 
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WANTED SPRAYERS, CLEANER, EQUIPMENT. OR- 
chard supplies. Give age, condition. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Clay County, Cory, Indiana. : 
WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Peacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY—5,000 TO 10,000 BUSHEL STOR- 
age crates for storage purposes, crates that will nest pre- 
ferred. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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which is to be sold in the fresh state. 

Recent scientific work on dried 
fruits, especially prunes, proves their 
laxative effect is due not only to their 
smooth bulk, but also to certain ex- 
tractives which stimulate internal 
activity. The skins and seeds present 
in dried fruit furnish necessary bulk. 

Furthermore, dried fruits, like 
fresh fruits, are alkaline in reaction. 
This is an important contribution to 
the human system. Contrary to some 
reports that prunes are acid forming 
in the blood, it has been proven that 
they have no effect on the alkalinity 
of the blood stream. 

The vast quantities of dried fruits 
that are being ordered along with 
other foodstuffs for the armed forces 
by the Lend-Lease, Departments of 
the Army and Navy, alone are evi- 
dence of the recognized nutritional 
values that are present in the dried 
fruits. 


Britain's "Golden Angels" 


The girls of Great Britain are doing 
work of every description during 
these wartime days that have taken 
men from their normal posts of work. 

And included are the multitude 
tasks that must be done in the or- 
chard. The girls are being trained 
thoroughly in the use of all apparatus 
and in the technical principles of 
spraying. 

Recently, a corps of spraying girls 
was formed in an endeavor to free 
orchards and fruit plantations from 
pests. One of the sprays generally 
used has the effect of turning the skin 
a bright golden yellow as it falls on 
the arms and legs. As a result, the 
spraying girls have become known 
throughout Britain as the “Golden 
Angels.” 


Contour Planting 
(Continued from page 26) 


trees of approximately the same age, 
planted on the contour. According 
to the owners, the contour trees out- 
yield the square block two to one. 
Growers who have planted new 
orchards in central New York and 


_the Hudson Valley are satisfied that 


contour planting and terraces hold 
enough more water to increase con- 
siderably the growth and vigor of 
young trees. 

Contour planting of fruits was al- 
most unheard of in New York State 
and in the Northeast until about five 
years ago, but now this old idea is 
gaining favor with growers. In New 
York State, for example, a greater 
acreage of fruit was planted on the 
contour in 1942 than during the four 


previous years. 
APRIL, 1943 
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NATIONWIDE 
NEWS 
(Continued from page 24) 


* 


[:: was announced last month by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
that the Department of Agriculture 
was prepared to resume recruiting of 
agricultural workers in Mexico for 
work in the United States. 
The Department now has orders 
pending from growers for approxi- 
mately 6,000 Mexican workers to be 
employed in California, Arizona, and 
other southwestern states. 
Representatives of the Department 
are in Mexico City now, ready to 
select and contract workers and to 
bring them across the border. 
Recruiting of agricultural work- 
ers in Mexico was temporarily sus- 
pended in February by the Mexican 
Government, but Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull was informed last 
month by authorities in Mexico City 
that the selecting of these workers 
could be resumed under the agree- 
ment of August 4, 1942. 


* 


Turre has been a wartime conver- 
sion in plants and factories—making 
planes and tanks where automobiles 
and refrigerators were made before 
—and now that point rationing of 
processed foods has arrived, there is 
the job of “converting” from proc- 
essed fruits and. vegetables to the 
fresh. 

Even assuming favorable growing 
conditions, and a solution of pressing 
transportation and labor problems, 
the total supply of fresh fruits avail- 
able to civilian consumers through 
customary commercial channels 
probably will be a little smaller in 
1943 than in 1942, smaller also than 
in normal years. 

Obviously, as pointed out by the 
Department of Agriculture, the sit- 
uation will require more economical 
and efficient utilization of available 
supplies, more careful handling, less 
spoilage, more sales and more mer- 
chandising of locally grown fruits. 


* 


Fruit growers and farmers may 
schedule their 1943 crops and fruits 
with the assurance that they will be 
able to obtain enough gasoline for 
all necessary truck operations, ac- 
cording to Joseph B. Eastman, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. This is, of course, 








providing local fuel supplies permit 
such action. 
“The ODT’s mileage control pro- 


APRIL, 


1943 








KOLO PRODUCT. 


SV 





TO FIGHT FRUIT PESTS 
AND CONTROL DISEASE 


Non-caustic? Yes! That’s why 
the famous KOLO products permit 
normal development of tender fo- 
liage as well as increase fruit bud 
growth. Your fruit crop is more ° 
important this year than ever be- 
fore. Depend on KOLO products 
to protect and enlarge your fruit 
yield! We will be glad to send you 
full information. Write now! 








KOLOFOG @ A _ bentonite sulphur 
spray fungicide. Non-caustic, adhesive 
and wettable! An excellent carrier for 
Lead Arsenate, Nicotine, Rotenone, ctc. 
It is positive in action against fungus 
attacks while, at the same time, it pro- 
motes healthy development of 

leaf and fruit bud. 

KOLOSPRAY @ A _ new bentcaite 
sulphur product that has an unusually 
high fungicidal value, with amazing 
spreading and adhesive properties. A 
very fine carrier for Lead Arsenate and 
a thoroughly dependable spray. 
KOLODUST @ Scab spores are ex- 
ceptionally active in the rain . . . but 
Kolodust is more so! It adheres and 
spreads during rainfall and stops scab 
from getting -started. This hyper-fine 
dust has proved most effective when 
‘dusted during rainy weather. 











NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., Middleport, New York 


San Francisco, Cal., Jacksonville, Fla. Canadian Associates: Niagara Brand Spray Co., Ltd., Burlington, Ont. 











500 Questions 


BEES and Answers. . 


Send for new 2 “500 Answers 
a on, awarming, — oo ole 3 on honey 
production, sw: er- 
ring, uniti . etc., clessified with 
over 800 re lusten e ideal book to help 
any beekeeper ~~ more from bees. 
Write —_—. ONLY 50 Cents eg 
Also 6 —— a to 64-page 
ee en Gl 


in yf, % neon ONLY 25c. (Offer. 
good to new readers in United States, only.) 
Price list on supplies FREE. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 69, Medina, O 


Package Bees and Queens 


Three-Banded Italians 
for quality and prompt. service 
2 ib. pkg. with Queen $2.95 
3 Ib. a. with ose $3.80 


os 90 
years experience. 


DUPUIS APIARIES, Andre Dupuis, Prop. 


STRAWBERRIES 
PAY Allen’s Berry Book de- 


—s best early, medi- 
vari ig. 
cious berries for home and market. 

COPY FREE WRITE TODAY 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
22 Evergreen Ave., SALISBURY, MD. 

























FOOD 


FROM OUT OF THIS WORLD 


a famed feature at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 


- Iu Cleveland 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In 


NEIL HOUSE 


In Lancaster, Q, 


THE een 


In C N. Y. 


THE BARON STEUBEN 














gram for commercial motor vehicles 
is compietely flexible,” Mr. Eastman 
said. “Farmers may request adjust- 
ment of their Certificates of War 
Necessity whenever changing condi- 
tions warrant.” 

Such requests for gasoline, load. 
or mileage adjustment should be 
made to the Farm Transportation 
Committees of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture County War 
Boards. 


If a grower’s allotment is still in- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 











sufficient, he may appeal through his 
Farm Transportation Committee to 
his ODT District Office, or directly 
to the District Office. A final appeal 
can be made to his ODT Regional 
Manager, Emergency gasoline ra- 
tions may be obtained from local 
War Price and Rationing Boards 
while requests for adjustment or ap- 


peals are being considered. 
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ULTRA-MODERN 
ROADSIDE 
MARKETING 


By RICHARD CARTER 


Ler the customer see what he 
wants and make him want what he 
sees,” about sums up the purpose 
and slogan of the Trobaugh Home- 
stead management. Make it easy 
for the customer to get to the market 
and make him welcome after he 


arrives there are also other rules of | 


the management. 

Located midway between Car- 
-bondale and Murphysboro, Illinois, 
on Route No. 13, is this beautifully 
landscaped, new brick, stone and 
glass roadside market of Frank 
Trobaugh. A 60-foot wide crushed 
stone driveway, 800 feet in length, 
forms a broad crescent between two 
entrances so that approach to the 
market is very simplified. There is 
ample parking space so that cus- 
tomers who wish to park may do so. 

For several years, according to 
Mr. Trobaugh, sales were made only 
from a spacious cold storage plant, 
but this place was not very attrac- 
tive or convenient to reach. Never- 
theless, there was a steady stream 
of customers and to make them wel- 
come the new market was built. 

A three-acre tract of land, border- 
ing the highway, was graded, land- 
scaped, and a first-class display 
stand was built. Neon signs and all 
modern equipment were added and 
placed in view of passing motorists. 

Apples and other products are 
kept in the cold storage plant and 
brought to the market as they are 
needed for display and sales. The 
apples are sold in 5-pound and 10- 
pound mesh bags and in bushel paper 
ones as well as in baskets. In the 
peak of the season sales run to sev- 
eral hundred bushels per week. 

Cider is a specialty. It is made 
fresh daily, or weekly, all year 
around from apples stored for the 
purpose. Mr. Trobaugh feels that 
freezing spoils the taste of cider so 
he makes it as needed. Only perfect- 
ly sound nppies are used. During 
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Upper ‘photo: This is the modern 
up-to-date market, belonging to 
Frank Trobaugh, an Illinois grower. 


Modern packaging, neatness and 
efficiency are apparent in the 
interior view of this market. 


September through December, it is 
not unusual for him to sell daily 
from two to three hundred gallons 
of fresh cider while many nickels roll 
in from customers who drink at the 
stand. The cider is sold in three 
different sizes of containers; five 
cent 8-ounce bottles, 20-cent quart 
bottles, and 60-cent gallon jugs. 
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During the peach season, attrac- 
tive displays of peaches are estab- 
lished and several thousands of 
bushels of prime peaches alone are 
sold. 

Since building the new market, 
sales have increased three hundred 
per cent over former sales from the 


storage plant. 
APRIL, 1943 
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...if your present tires 
are worn out or damaged 
SEE YOUR B. F. GOODRICH DEALER NOW 





HIS NEW B. F. Goodrich conversion plan 
offers farmers a way to replace worn-out 
or damaged rear tractor tires easily, quickly, 
and economically with new pre-war wide- 
base Silvertowns. 
Under this plan conventional tractor rims 
can be cut down to form the foundation on 
which wide-base rims can be welded. The job is a simple 
one, and with the rims changed new wide-base tires can be 
mounted. Stocks of most sizes of these Silvertowns are 
now readily available. 

These are the long-life Hi-Cleat Silvertowns— the “‘best 
tires on earth”. The tread is designed to give you extra 
traction—that added bite, dig, and pull you need for the 
greatest possible savings in time and fuel. 


Take a look at those higher, heavier shoulders that say 
“no slippage’. And note how the cleats run in pairs. Here’s 
double bite for the hardest pulls. Here’s sure-footed trac- 
tion in even the muckiest going—for the open tread has 
no mud-catching pockets. 

For that most important job you have of helping America 
produce more aad ae need the “best 1 h” 


See the B. F. Goodrich Dealer or Silvertown Store on 
your next trip to town. They can help to keep your trac- 
tor rolling on rubber. 


NEED TRUCK TIRES? 





Thousands of farmers will testify to the long 
wear and satisfactory service of Silvertown 
Truck Tires. If you need new tires on your 
truck remember that Silvertowns are still 
constructed with the broad flat-profile long- 
mileage tread and every tire is built with 
Duramin, a combination of chemicals which 
adds extra life to rubber. 


pre-war 


ny WAY GET,TRACTOR TiREs 




















PRE-WAR QUALITY 

WIDE-BASE SILVERTOWNS 

NOW AVAILABLE 

_IN MOST SIZES 
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News about SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
FOR FARMERS 


Tires made with B. F. Good- 
rich synthetic rubber are 
now rolling on U. S. Army 
trucks, on big city buses, on 
airplanes, and are being 
tested on farm tractors. The 
supply of synthetic rubber 
is still small. When synthetic 
tires do become available 


to farmers, remember this: 
B. F. Goodrich was first to 
offer for sale to American 
car owners tires made with 
synthetic rubber. That was 
in June, 1940. B. F. Goodrich 
has had more experience 
building tires of synthetic 
rubber than anyone else. 















FOR THE FOOD 


FRONT—MORE FRUIT! 


STOP THAT RED MITE BUILD-UP 


with D/A 


® Red mites can be stopped. DN-111 does that 
job for you. It’s a new and highly effective 
summer control developed by Dow for this par- 
ticular purpose—to stop a red mite build-up. 


Don't wait until foliage becomes bronzed. 
When one or two mites per leaf can be 
detected, it is time to include DN-111 in your 
spraying program to get the drop on this par- 
ticularly persistent pest. 


DN-111 combines readily with sulphur and 
lead arsenate, or it can be used alone in a 
separate application. It also can be used 
with App-L-Set if mites are present at the 
pre-harvest stage, since DN-11l1 does not 
have any objectionable spray residue. In 


making the spray application, do not neglect 
the under side of the foliage. Complete cover- 
age is essential for best results. 


IF YOU PREFER TO DUST 
USE Z/-DUST D-4 


Some growers prefer to dust rather than 
spray. Dow supplies DN-Dust D-4 to control 
red mites. It's of the same basic character as 
DN-111. Its toxicity is retained four or five 
days after application, thus killing young 
mites hatched after the original dusting. 


OTHER DOW PRODUCTS 


There is a Dow product for practically every 
spraying and dusting need. Included among 
the special products for specific purposes is 
Bordow to control leaf spot, brown rot and 
bitter rot. Ask your dealer about this copper 
fungicide developed by Dow for use on fruits 
and vegetables. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York 


St. Louis 


Chicago 





